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PRIMITIVE CALENDARS 
By E. R. Leacn 


HE argument of this paper falls into three sections. Firstly I discuss the general 

problem of intercalation as it may be affected by non-European modes of temporal 
orientation. Secondly, in the light of this argument, I criticize certain features 
of the analysis of Trobriand time reckoning as given by Malinowski! and Austen,? 
and of Wogeo time reckoning as given by Hogbin.* Thirdly I provide some original 
ethnographic data from Botel Tobago Island (near Formosa), which fits in very 
well with the theoretical principles developed in the earlier part of the paper. 


My criticism of the Trobriand data resolves itself into an hypothesis that might 
be capable of empirical field demonstration, but Mr. Austen’s paper indicates that 
final verification is now impossible. In his capacity as Resident Magistrate of the 
Trobriands he seems to have recommended the standardization of the Trobriand 
scheme to fit the European solar year. Any such codification, however valuable 
administratively, would make it virtually impossible to verify retrospectively the 
more subtle details of the pre-existing “‘ pre-literate’’ system. In any case 
Christianity must long ago have prejudiced any calendarial function which the 
pagan milamala® festival may have contained. In these circumstances it seems 
worth while to publish my hypothesis even in the absence of an empirical check. 


1B. Malinowski, ‘‘ Lunar and Seasonal Calendar of the Trobriands,’’ Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. LVII, 1927; and Coral Gardens and Their Magic, Vol. I, 1935, 
PP. 50-54- 

2 L. Austen, ‘‘ The Seasonal Calendar of Kiriwina,’’ Oceania, Vol. IX, p. 463. 

3H. I. Hogbin, “ Tillage and Collection,’’ Oceania, Vol. IX, pp. 135-142. 

4 Austen, op. cit., p. 251. 

5 In the Trobriand language milamala denotes (a) the marine annelid known as the palolo 
worm, (b) a name for a particular month, (c) a long dancing season associated with this month. 


In this paper I write Milamala for the month name and milamaia for the festival season and the 
palolo worm. 
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GENERAL PROBLEMS OF TIME RECKONING AND INTERCALATION 


The question of how human beings become aware of the passage of time, and 
how they come to conceptualize time as something measurable, raises highly complex 
problems of psychology and philosophy, but it is impossible to give a satisfactory 
description of a primitive time reckoning system without having some awareness of 
these problems. Hence although ethnographic statements about primitive time 
reckoning are numerous, the majority are in effect descriptions of a complex technical 
operation which the observer himself has not understood. The most important 
general study of primitive calendar systems is that of Nilsson. This author 
employs the comparative technique favoured by Frazer. Although Nilsson is 
himself fully aware of the theoretical complexities of his subject he is forced to rely 
for his empirical evidence upon a large number of more or less casual observations, 
ruthlessly divorced from their social context, the ultimate reliability of which it is 
quite impossible to estimate. 


In Nilsson’s treatment, time reckoning appears as an evolutionary process 
tending always towards a greater and greater degree of abstraction. The argument 
is persuasive, but careful consideration will show that such conclusions are inherent 
in the author’s own preconceptions about the nature of time and in the assumptions 
he makes about the objectives of primitive “‘ calendar makers.’’ The empirical 
data, as it stands, might easily be twisted to support a number of alternative theories. 


The weakness of the data is not due solely to bad observation. In several cases 
competent anthropologists have investigated the problems of a localized calendar 
system with great thoroughness’ but have been handicapped by the fact that the 
calendar system in question had already fallen into disuse at the time of observation. 
Such writers have therefore been forced to rely upon the hearsay accounts of native 
informants who themselves had only a very partial understanding of the system 
described. First-hand comprehensive accounts of primitive calendar systems still 
in practical use are rare. 


However, several of the systems which have been adequately described are 
lunar calendars, that is to say they employ the lunar month as a unit of time. In 
all such systems a problem of correlation occurs in that the naturally occurring 
seasonal year is not naturally correlated with the cycle of lunations. I can trace no 
field account which explains at all satisfactorily how this problem of correlation 
presents itself to the peoples concerned. Hallowell, for example, in an otherwise 
valuable paper,*® avoids this issue altogether by assuming a practical identity between 
lunar and solar months® ; Hogbin appears to have been unaware of the problem, 
though perhaps his informants supplied him with the answer; Malinowski seems 


*M. P. Nilsson, Primitive Time Reckoning, 1920. 
7 E. Best, ‘‘ The Maori Division of Time,’’ Dominion Museum Monograph, No. 4. 


8 A. Hallowel, ‘‘ Temporal Orientation in Western Civilization and in Preliterate Society,’’ 
American Anthropologist, Vol. XXXIX. 


* Ibid., p. 661. 
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to have become aware of the problem only when working up his material.4° Austen’s 
research started as an attempt to fill in admitted gaps in Malinowski’s original 
field record, but his published paper discusses the problem of correlation from a 
European rather than from a Trobriand point of view. 

It seems then that the problems involved in the intercalation of lunar calendars 
may easily be overlooked even by the most careful field workers. Further research 
may well show that the peculiarities common to the three lunar calendars discussed 
in this paper are by no means as unusual as the existing evidence might seem to 
suggest. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERCALATION 

The problem of intercalation arises implicitly or explicitly wherever a lunar 
calendar is used. The nature of the problem may be briefly stated as follows" : 

The purpose of any calendar, lunar or otherwise, is to measure the progress of 
the seasons and to make possible the accurate prediction of their arrival. In all 
climates and localities the seasons repeat themselves over a somewhat flexible yearly 
cycle of between 12 and 14 lunar months. The sun and the moon, combined and in 
opposition, in phase and out, are the principal causative agents of the seasonal 
cycle and it is thus essential for the purposes of an effective lunar calendar to establish 
empirically a correlation between the lunar and the solar years. This remains true 
even when the user of the calendar is unaware of the existence of any such natural 
time period as a “‘ solar year.” The solar year consists of 365°24 days. The synodic 
lunar month consists of 29-53 days, so that a lunar year of twelve months contains 
354°37 days. Defined in these terms there is a difference in the lunar and the solar 
years of 10°87 days. If an extra (intercalary) month be inserted in the lunar year 
once every three years, the two calendar cycles will keep nearly in step but not 
exactly so; a further supplementary intercalary month will be required once every 
29 years and so on. The problem that faces every user of a lunar calendar is thus 
to devise some empirical method of inserting intercalary months at irregular intervals 
in such a way that the lunar and solar “ years ’’ never get more than one month out 
of step. 

That is the position as viewed from our sophisticated position in the light of 
modern European knowledge of astronomy. Clearly however the problem presents 
itself very differently to the actual user of a primitive calendar. The essence of 
the above exposition is really that the fixed solar cycle of 365-24 days is in some 
categorical sense “ correct.’’ If we assume this, then the problem of intercalation 
resolves itself into one of adjusting the “ inaccurate ’’ lunar calendar to the “ correct ”’ 
solar cycle. This assumption supplies the basis for Nilsson’s evolutionary analysis 
which has been noted above.’ But in primitive societies although the seasonal 
cycle of activity is to some extent self-evident, the concept of a year as being a fixed 
period of time is scarcely likely to arise. It is the periodicity of the seasonal cycle 

10 Malinowski, Coral Gardens, pp. 462-463. 


11 For a more complete analysis of the theoretical problem as such see Nilsson, op. cit., 
PP. 3-7, 240-244. 
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that is first appreciated, not the time duration between successive periods.!? It is 
essential therefore to recognize that this implied concept that the year somehow 
ought to be a period of fixed length is an artificial development dependent upon the 
temporal orientation associated with a more or less advanced state of astronomical 
knowledge.}* 

To observe the solar year directly as a natural unit in central latitudes would 
require a considerable refinement of technical apparatus. Primitive peoples are of 
course aware of the periodic recurrence of social events but there is no reason why 
they should suppose that the period between say one New Year and the next is always 
a specific measurable length of time. The only natural units of time which readily 
lend themselves to measurement by counting are days and nights and lunar months. 
Longer seasonal periods are much more vaguely indicated and do not necessarily 
contain any particular number of days or lunar months. Thus people may observe 
the variations of the ecliptic—as marked by the horizon point at which the sun rises 
or sets,'* or by watching for the minimum shadow cast by a gnomon!*—or they may 
observe a seasonal change in the weather, such as the beginning of the rains or a 
change in the prevailing wind, or they may note changes in the position of a particular 
star constellation—notably the Pleiades'*—but unless these long-term seasonal 
variations are correlated with a system of counting moons or days, no true calendar 
exists. For without such counting prediction of forthcoming events is only possible 
in the vaguest terms. One needs therefore to distinguish clearly between the 
requirements of a calendar and the crude observation of seasonal events which are 
used as an index for starting or stopping some particular technical activity. 

It might then appear that for most primitive peoples the seasonal year is a 
purely empirical quantity, indeterminate in length and unpredictable. Nilsson 
holds this view ; he asserts that “the year is by them empirically given but not 
limited in the abstract ; above all it is not a calendarial and numerical quantity.’’!7 
Hallowell argues to much the same effect.18 Malinowski says of his Trobriand 
calendar that “‘ the whole scheme is not a division of the year into a number of 
moons but rather a special method of calculating moons, especially full moons, 
standing for important tribal movements which cover interesting and dramatic 
times of the year ’’’'® ; and again, “ the cycle of the year is not defined or determined 
by the position of the sun or the stars or by a given number of moons. This latter. 
they never know offhand but find out by naming the moons one after the other and 
counting on their fingers.’’2° 

2C. R. Firth, We, The Tikopia, 1936, p. 97; also Hallowell, op. cit., p. 660. 

‘8 Hallowell, op. cit., passim; Nilson, op. cit., p. 86. 

14Cf. Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 311-317. 

15 Cf. C. Hose and W. McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 1912, Vol. I, pp. 106 ff. 

16 Cf. Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 130-146. 

17 Nilsson, op. cit., p. go. 

18 Hallowell, op. cit., p. 669 
1® Malinowski, ‘‘ Seasonal Calendar,” p. 215. 
2 Ibid., p. 209. 
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In the Trobriand case however, despite Malinowski’s views to the contrary, 
there does appear to be a technically satisfactory method of correlating the moons, 
as counted, with the seasonal cycle, as observed, and hence I believe I can show that 
the Trobriand system is in a true sense a calendar—it permits measured numerical 
prediction of coming events, though no doubt it is true that only a few ritual specialists 
make use of it in this way. According to Malinowski the Trobriand agricultural 
season covers approximately the period August to May of our year.*!_ This period 
is partitioned by the Trobrianders into 10 lunar months, which are named ; several 
of the full moons of these named months being the occasion of festivities. According 
to Malinowski (and also Austen) only 10 lunar month names are generally known to 
the Trobrianders, though there are two or three extra month names which were 
cited by some informants. Malinowski therefore inferred that the Trobrianders 
were not aware of the existence of a solar year containing a specific number of lunar 
months. In this I agree with Malinowski. Yet empirically there is clearly some 
kind of correlation even if it is not a calculated one. The Trobriander does not 
always plant his yams on the same (solar) date, but it is unlikely that he ever varies 
by much more than three or four weeks one way or the other. Moreover, although 
the Trobrianders seem to have only ten named months, and ten months do not make 
a year, it is still possible to define a Trobriand lunar year. The Trobriand seasonal 
cycle starts on a full moon (Milamala), so that between the beginning of one seasonal 
cycle and the next there will always be an exact number of lunations, 12 or 13. It is 
legitimate to describe this interval as the Trobriand lunar year, even if it is true that 
the Trobrianders themselves are not quite sure how many months any particular 
year contains. This lunar year is, demonstrably, correlated with the seasonal 
cycle. But since the seasonal cycle is directly influenced by the solar year, there 
must in fact be a correlation between the Trobriand lunar year, as here defined, and 
the solar year, even if the existence of the latter is not appreciated by the 
Trobrianders. 

I believe this principle to hold good for all societies which hold one or more 
seasonal festivals at a particular phase of a particular moon. A mere list of month 
names does not constitute a calendar, but if some event in the seasonal cycle is 
required to occur at some point in a lunar sequence, then a true calendar must exist, 
and this implies the existence of a correlation. I therefore define intercalation as 
the means whereby the flexible lunar year is adjusted consciously or unconsciously 
in relation to the fixed solar year as it exists in Nature.”* It follows from this 

21 Malinowski, Coral Gardens, Chart, pp. 50-51. 


22 Hallowell (op. cit., p. 652) cites M. Sherif, Psychology of Social Norms, 1936, p. 11, as 
saying, ‘‘ although astronomical events furnish us with very convenient and stable frames of 
reference for a calendar, nevertheless, we must not think that there is an absolute necessity for 
using astronomical events as reference points for time reckoning.’’ This is clearly misleading. 
Certainly there are natural clocks which are non-astronomical, e.g. the decay rate of radio- 
active elements, but a calendar which measures the recurrent cycle of the year must necessarily 
depend ultimately upon astronomical data, since the “‘ year ”’ itself is determined by astronomical 
facts. The natural clocks cited above, such as seasona] changes in the weather, are all indirectly 
astronomical. 
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definition that in any community using a lunar “ calendar ”’ any given yearly cycle of 
activities must contain an exact number of lunar months, either 12 or 13, and this 
must be true even when the actual observation of the monthly sequence is careless 
or haphazard, or even discontinuous, as frequently appears to be the case. 

In the remainder of this paper I examine three such primitive “ lunar calendars ’ 
so as to demonstrate how this intercalation is achieved despite the seeming casualness 
of the astronomical observations. 


’ 


THE TROBRIAND SYSTEM 

The Trobriand system is remarkable in that though we possess a wealth of 
ethnographic detail from two independent and highly competent observers, several 
of the most striking features remain obscure. Malinowski fully recognized this. 
He and Austen are in agreement that the average Trobriander is only aware of a 
sequence of ten named months, namely**: (1) Kuluwasasa, (2) Milamala, (3) Y akosi, 
(4) Yavatakulu, (5) Tolivavata, (6) Yavatamu, (7) Gelivilavi, (8) Bulumuduku, 
(9) Kuluwotu, (10) Utokakana. 1| shall show in this section of my paper that these 
ten names are all that are necessary to operate effectively a true calendar, but this 
possibility was not appreciated by either Malinowski or Austen. Being aware that a 
lunar year must contain 12 or 13 distinct months, they searched for, and duly found, 
certain other month names. Malinowski reports the following as very vaguely 
known*>: (11) Ilaybisila, (12) Yakost, (13) Kaluwalasi. On this analysis month 
No. 3 is seen to have the same name as month No. 12. Malinowski, presumably to 
avoid confusion, writes the latter month as Yakoki. Significantly Austen failed 
to trace Yakoki ; indeed, he found all the months 11, 12, 13 and 1 in this listing 
somewhat confused: “. . . there was nothing definite obtainable regarding the 
name of the gardening period after Jlaybistla. Opinions differed considerably, 
though Kaluwalast was obtained many more times than Yakok1,?® but I never got 
the two names together to follow J/laybisila. The period before the Kiriwina 
Milamala in the above list is Kuluwasasa, but in the lagoon districts the Kiriwina 
Kuluwasasa was known as Kuboma milamala and the month prior to that as the 
Kuboma Kuluwasasa.”” Again, “ Kaluwalast in Kiriwina was the kuluwasasa 
period for the people of the lagoon districts and among them the garden period 
Kuluwalasi was not used. . . the moons between Jlaybisila and Milamala are really 
unnamed.’’2? 

As we shall see presently the cause and form of these ambiguities is readily 
explained. Meanwhile I need only say that I accept Malinowski’s original 1927 list 
of ten common month names as valid, the other names being redundant. Before 


28 Malinowski, Coral Gardens, p. 463. 
24 Austen, p. 239. Malinowski, ‘‘ Seasonal Calendar,’’ p. 214. 
*5 Malinowski, ibid., pp. 208-209, 211, 215. 


26 Malinowski on the other hand found Yakosi (Yakoki) more frequently reported than 
Tlaybisila. 


#7 It seems possible that Kuluwasasa and Kaluwasalasi are dialect variations of the same 
word ; both seem to be connected with kweluva, a garden period. 
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proceeding to discuss how a 13-month year may be adequately described with the 
use of only 10 month names, let us examine the problem of intercalation in its 
Trobriand context. 

From Malinowski’s point of view, despite his insistence upon naming 13 different 
months, there was no such problem, since in his view the use of month names by the 
Trobrianders is not calendarial. ‘‘ Gardening seasons constitute the real measure 
of time. The native who wishes to define a period or to place an event will always 
co-ordinate it with the most important, the most rigidly maintained, and the most 
characteristic index of that period ; that is with the current gardening activity. . . 
Gardening activities are correlated with the sequence of the moons.” For Malinowski 
then the correlation between moon sequence and seasonal activity sequence is 
simply a matter of practical empiricism revised by haphazard methods from year 
to year. 

On the other hand he appreciated that ritual requirements to some extent 
necessitate a system of precise prediction: “‘ This does not mean that the counting 
of the moons is quite superfluous. To the garden magicians, and the elders who plan 
gardening and other events of tribal life, feasts, expeditions and mortuary ceremonies, 
an independent scheme of time-reckoning is still necessary . . . It is in this somewhat 
esoteric and specialized way that the naming of the moon is chiefly used.’’** What 
he failed to recognize was that if a lunar sequence is used for prediction there must be 
a genuine system of intercalation to fit it to the solar year. 

Austen on the other hand is frankly puzzled by the problem of intercalation. 
He agrees that the gardening period (kweluva) is the normal time referrent, but he 
appreciates that the correlation of the sequence of gardening periods with the solar 
year cannot be achieved by any haphazard empiricism. He agrees too that the 
garden period sequence has a close correlation with the lunar month sequence but 
claims that there is a further correlation with the position of stellar constellations 
and that it is this latter connection that is the most important.?® Austen, in effect, 
argues that the Trobrianders really correlate their seasonal year with the solar year 
by means of a systematic series of stellar observations. This view is in diametrical 
opposition to that of Malinowski who asserts that “the cycle of the year is not 
defined or determined by the position of the sun or the stars or by a given number of 
moons.’’3® 

Austen’s account must be treated with respect for he had many years of 
Trobriand experience. The published account, however, seems to be based largely 
on the experience of a single informant.*! Moreover, his analysis seems to require 
that the Trobrianders should be aware of the existence of a natural solar year towards 
which their own crude lunar year needs “ correction.” It is difficult to see why the 
Trobrianders should possess such knowledge. His view is that the star gazing 


28 Malinowski, ‘‘ Seasonal Calendar,’’ p. 211. 

2 Austen, op. cit., p. 240; Malinowski, ‘‘ Seasonal Calendar,’’ p. 205, denies this. 
3% Malinowski, ibid., p. 209. 

31 Austen, op. cit., p. 238. 
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technique was more refined in the past, but it is difficult to justify this belief. It 
seems to me probable therefore that his interpretation of the Trobriand calendar 
as essentially a star calendar is oversimplified. To my mind the evidence as pub- 
lished suggests that the stellar observations merely serve as additional checks upon 
a lunar calendar which is intercalated by independent (non-stellar) means. The 
mode of intercalation involved is explained in the pages which follow. 

Let us then return to Malinowski’s view that the correlation of lunar sequence 
and social year is haphazard. As evidence for this he says: “If, as occasionally 
happens, the natives decide to extend the dancing season for a moon after that of 
Milamala, their inaugural activities (in the gardens) would be postponed. In such 
cases they would usually work communally and compress the earlier stages into a 
shorter period so that the planting is not substantially delayed.’’*? But why should 
the planting be delayed ? Clearly Malinowski has here overlooked the fact that 
approximately two years out of every three the Trobriand year will contain only 
12 lunar months instead of 13. If then we assume that the normal working cycle is 
suited for a year of 12 months, and the milamala festival were extended only in those 
years containing 13 months, then the speeding up of the work postulated by 
Malinowski would be quite unnecessary. Unfortunately Malinowski gives no 
clue as to how often the Milamala month is likely to be duplicated, but one vear in 
three is quite consistent with the tone in which he writes of this event. I suggest 
therefore that the periodic doubling of the milamala festival is not haphazard as 
Malinowski thought, but that the extra month injected into the annual cycle in this 
way is, in calendarial terms, the intercalary month.** 

This is the hypothesis to which I referred in the introduction to this paper, which 
I consider to be now unverifiable. Granted this hypothesis, the otherwise 
unexplained staggering of the Milamala month becomes understandable, as does also 
the limited sequence of ten month names. How then is the date of milamala festival 
determined ? ‘“‘ The Milamala moon is named after a strange marine annelid, the 
palolo worm, called by the natives of the Trobriands the milamala. Jt makes its 
appearance on the surface of the sea for spawning only once a year, at the full moon 
falling between the 15th October-15th November. This event takes place only in 
the most southerly end of the district, on the island of Vakuta . . . the Vakutans 
catch it in small nets on the night of its appearance, when it is also ceremonially 
roasted and eaten. The full moon of its appearance is called the Milamala moon in 
the island of Vakuta . . . the same festival is always held one month earlier in the 


32 Malinowski, Coral Gardens, p. 54, and cf. p. 53. Cf. Malinowski, ‘‘ Seasonal Calendar,’’ 
p. 211. 


38 Austen says nothing about any periodic doubling of the milamala, so that we have no 
evidence to indicate whether such doubling is in any way dependent upon a judgment that the 
Pleiades or some other constellation is not in the right position. The evidence from Wogeo 
cited below, suggests that such might well be the case. On the other hand Austen does remark, 
“It has been known for cricket to keep early planting back, for at times a wave of enthusiasm 
for games passes through the Trobriand villages, and then for several weeks work is held up 
while matches take place, day after day.’’ Is this a cultural substitution for the periodic doubling 
of the milamala ? 
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main part of the island, in the northern half (Kiriwina), and a month earlier still 
in the southern half and outlying islands (Kuboma), while the island of Kitava in the 
east celebrates it yet one month earlier. This shifting corresponds with the . 

difference in harvest time dependent upon the different staple produce cultivated in each 
district. The difficulty of fixing the date comes from the fact that the standard 
milamala, held in Vakuta, which all natives acknowledge as infallible, comes last.’’#4 

The crux of the matter therefore is that Mzlamala is not a single month, but a 
period of four months, as distributed between different districts. On the other hand 
the system of correlation here described seems to have a Mad Hatter quality, since 
it might appear that the Trobrianders only check the date of their festival after they 
have held it ! 

In the 1927 paper the sentence italicized in the above quotation represents the 
“functional ’’ explanation for the peculiar staggering of the milamala festival noted 
in the sentences preceding. But in 1935 Malinowski retracted this view completely. 
He says: “‘l amcertain. . . that the Milamala falls at different stages in different 
districts ; and also that it does not affect the relation between the gardening cycle 
and the European months.’’*> Again, “ The gardening activities are synchronized 
throughout the district, in spite of the differences of moon reckoning.” 

This leaves us therefore with no “ functional ’’ explanation for this very curious 
staggering of the New Year as between different districts. Moreover, this retraction 
makes it impossible to accept the assertion that “the Milamala moon is made to 
coincide with the pause in work in the main gardens,’’** since with the staggering of 
Milamala and a synchronized work programme, the coincidence of Milamala with 
the garden pause can at best only occur in one district at a time. This disposes of 
Malinowski’s claim that “ gardening activities are correlated with the sequence of the 
moons.”’ 

Austen fully confirms the staggering of the Milamala months as reported by 
Malinowski. Following Austen, I will use the terms Kitava, Kuboma, Kiriwina, 
Vakuta to describe the four districts concerned. Milamala occurs first in Kitava, 
second in Kuboma, third in Kiriwina and fourth in Vakuta. Austen contributes 
the important additional fact, not explicitly stated by Malinowski, that the people 
of the main island are aware that the people of the other districts have a different 
festival season to themselves, so that the people of Kiriwina distinguish their own 
Milamala month from Kitava Milamala, Kuboma Milamala, and Vakuta Milamala 
as the case may be. Austen also seems to confirm that at the present time the 
garden work is synchronized in the different districts, though he argues that in the 
hypothetical past this was not so. On the other hand his enthusiasm for Trobriand 
star watching techniques leads him to controvert Malinowski’s argument that the 
Vakuta milamala, as defined by the behaviour of the palolo worm, is the standard 


34 Malinowski, ‘‘ Seasonal Calendar,’’ pp. 212-213. My italics. Cf. Malinowski, Coral 
Gardens, p. 54. 


35 Malinowski, Coral Gardens, p. 463. 


36 Malinowski himself perceived this slip, see ibid., p. 463. 
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for the whole system. He argues that the Vakutans, too, formerly relied on the 
stars but have now forgotten how to do so and use the palolo worm instead. This 
being improbable as well as hypothetical, I shall stick to Malinowski’s version. 

But we have seen that to some extent Malinowski’s position is self-contradictory. 
He argues that the ten generally known month names do not constitute a calendar 
and that the date of the milamala festival and moon is fixed, not by the completion 
of any lunar year, but by reference to the progress of the local harvest. But his 
later recognition that while the milamaila festival is staggered the garden work cycle 
is not, seems to make this position untenable. There are further difficulties. 
Malinowski’s analysis implies that the date of the milamala, the principal festive 
occasion of the Trobriand year, is never known for certain more than a week or so in 
advance, while in Vakuta the date is a matter of pure guesswork. What do Vakutans 
do if the palolo worm does not put in its expected appearance, or if it appears a 
month before anyone is ready for it? Moreover, the important garden council 
(kayaku), which in many respects settles the programme for the coming year, must 
surely take place at some known point in the calendar in relation to the later agri- 
cultural months? Yet Malinowski found that his note references to the kayaku 
range over the three ‘“‘ vague ’”’ months Yakok1, Kaluwalasi, Kaluwasasa. Malinowski 
recognizes that this is paradoxical but offers no satisfactory solution.*” In the main 
text of his book he says that the kayaku is held in the month Yakoki, a month which 
Austen says does not exist at all !38 

Now if we consider that the month names of the Trobriands, taken as a whole 
instead of district by district, form a single calendarial system, it is easy to see that 
the peculiar staggering of the Milamala month, which Malinowski and Austen both 
find meaningless, has a clear-cut calendarial function. 

The Milamala period of the whole group covers four months, thi§ plus the other 
nine month names is sufficient to cover a full lunar year of 12-13 months. Thus 
in an ordinary 12-month year Kitava celebrates milamala nine months later than 
Vakuta, which is the “ standard,’ Kuboma (Sinaketa) one month after Kitava, 
Kiriwina one month after Kuboma, Vakuta one month after Kiriwina, which 
completes the annual cycle. The whole territory can thus complete a 12-month 
cycle without any one area bothering to count more than 10 months. So long as 
each group knows the relative position of its own “ calendar ”’ to that of its neighbour, 
the system is complete. Austen, as we have seen, has confirmed that the relative 
position of the different Milamala months is generally known. Clearly it is a much 
simpler piece of intellectual analysis to know that one celebrates milamala one 
month later than someone else than to bother about working out whether the year 
really contains 12 or 13 months. 

It may be noted that the Mad Hatter procedure whereby the Vakutans appeared 
to check the date of milamala after the event now disappears. Vakuta Milamala, 


37 Malinowski, Coral Gardens, pp. 466, 463, 88. 
38 Tbid., pp. 88, 50; Austen, op. cit., pp. 239, 246-7. 
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as checked by the appearance of the palolo worm, is the beginning of a 12 or 13-month 
cycle which ends with the three months Kitava Milamala, Kuboma Milamala, 
Kiriwina Milamala. 

But we still need to explain how the periodic duplication of the milamala festival 
can operate as a system of intercalation. 

The ro-month sequence outlined above could be represented as follows : 


The Trobriand Calendar System 


Vakuta (Standard) Kitava Kuboma Kiriwina 
New Year 1. Milamala 
2. Yakosi 
3. Yavatakulu 
4. Toliyavata 
5. Yavatamu 
6. Gelivilavi 
7. Bulumuduku 
8. Kuluwotu 
g. Utokakana Kuluwasasa 
10. (Jlaybisila) Milamala Kuluwasasa (Kaluwalast) | Intercalation 
II. Y akosi Milamala Kuluwasasa | by doubling 
12. Kuluwasasa Yavatakulu Yakost Milamala pom of these 
four months. 
New Year 1. Milamala Toliyavata Yavatakulu Yakost J 


This tabulation is consistent with the recorded facts, though Malinowski states 
that Ilaybistla and Kaluwalasi were rarely included in the list. If there are in fact 
no distinct month names for the period between Utokakana and Kuluwasasa it is 
understandable why Malinowski’s informants should have given: Yakost (Yakokt) 
and a variation of Kuluwasasa (Kaluwalasi) when pressed to fill the gap. When 
your own district has no month name for a particular period you can always at a 
pinch use the month name employed by another district. Indeed, Austen’s descrip- 
tion seems to make it clear that this is what happens. The month Yakoki then 
would seem to be a product of Malinowski’s imagination! Significantly, Austen 
could not trace this month. I infer that the garden council kayaku takes place in 
Kuboma Milamala. To maintain this system on a regular 12-month cycle all that is 
necessary is that in addition to knowing the sequence of the four mlamala festivals, 
Kitava should know that their Kuluwasasa coincides with Vakuta Utokakana, while 
Vakuta should know that their Kuluwasasa coincides with Kiriwina Mtlamala. 
This will provide the predictive apparatus for starting Kuluwasasa at the right 
moment. 

Now in practice there will be a 13-month year (as measured from one appearance 
of the palolo worm to the next), roughly one year in three. How will this phenomenon 
appear to the Trobrianders ? They do not, as we know, count up 13 months. What 
might happen would be for Kitava, Kuboma and Kiriwina all to hold their milamala 
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in normal sequence and Vakuta to follow on, only to find that the worm does not 
appear. On such an occasion the Trobriander apparently would hold that the 
moon had “ gone silly.”’ In such circumstances it would be natural enough for the 
Vakutans to extend milamala for another month. In practice this would put the 
calendarial clock right again. When this happens Vakuta Milamala will coincide 
with Kiriwina Yavatakulu instead of Kiriwina Yakosi, a situation confirmed by 
Austen. Austen also remarks that Kitava Milamala sometimes coincides with 
Kiriwina Jlaybisila instead of Kiriwina Kaluwalasi. This would occur if Kitava 
decided to duplicate its milamala and the other districts followed on in normal 
sequence. Such duplication may possibly depend upon a judgment about the 
position of the Pleiades (Uluwa). 

If one or other of the three districts Kitava, Kuboma, Kiriwina duplicates 
the milamala roughly one year in three, Vakuta will seldom find itself in error. 

In this analysis I have somewhat discounted Austen’s arguments about checking 
by stellar observation. It is worth noting however that he claims that the principal 
stellar check is provided by a correlation between the star Aquila and the Trobriand 
month Kuboma Gelivilavi. Though I have no doubt that Malinowski is correct in 
saying that the appearance of the palolo worm sets the standard, this supplementary 
stellar check three months later is none the less interesting. It parallels closely the 
double checking of the Wogeo system described in the next section. 

My conclusion therefore is that, despite the extreme casualness of the whole 
system of reckoning, and despite the fact that not more than 10 month names are 
regularly employed, nevertheless the Trobriand system of time reckoning by lunar 
months is a true calendar, since it permits adequate prediction of when the festive 
milamala season is approaching and allows for the regular introduction of inter- 
calary months so as to keep the lunar calendar in correlation with the natural solar 
one. It does this although the Trobrianders are not aware of the nature of the 
natural solar year, nor necessarily aware of the number of lunar months in any one 
cycle. The peculiar staggering of the Milamala moon in different districts which 
appears as strangely pointless in Malinowski’s and Austen’s interpretations is seen 
to be crucial to the system if we regard it as a true calendar. 


THE WOGEO SYSTEM 

The Wogeo system as described by Hogbin is directly comparable to that of 
Malinowski’s Trobriand material. Since I have found it necessary to modify 
Malinowski’s conclusions, we may consider now how far the same type of argument 
can be applied to the Wogeo data. Like Malinowski, Hogbin would like to maintain 
that the Wogeo lunar sequence is a purely empirical system of measuring off portions 
of the agricultural year, and that it is not a calendar at all in any predictive sense : 
“The natives, as has been mentioned, do not always reckon the moons accurately, 
and in 1934 set out for the palolo worm a whole month too soon. ‘ We were foolish 
in our time reckoning,’ one man explained. ‘ We counted four moons for the almonds 
and the wasek ; we ought to have counted five full moons.’ I was also informed that 
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it is sometimes necessary to allow a month’s interval between Rakum and Kasawara 
if people consider that the Pleiades are not in the right position. This in itself is 
sufficient indication that they are not slaves to their time system: the calendar has 
no validity of its own but exists to help the natives to arrange their affairs con- 
veniently.” 

On the other hand Hogbin, like Malinowski, recognizes that ritual may call for 
prediction. ‘‘ The only use to which the lunar calendar is put is in making plans for 
future happenings.’’ Like Malinowski, he fails to appreciate that a mere list of 
months cannot serve this purpose unless it is correlated more or less systematically 
with the solar year. 

Hogbin’s description of the system is defective in certain respects though clearly 
it possesses many of the features already familiar from the Trobriand material, 
notably the use of the appearance of the palolo worm as a checkpoint, and the 
staggering of the major “ dancing month ”’ so as to spread the ritual season over a 
four-month period as between one district and another. In the Trobriands this 
staggered dancing season is itself associated with the appearance of the palolo 
worm (milamala), in Wogeo it is concerned with a ritual called baras losalosa— 
“the washing of the Pleiades.’’ The Pleiades are required to be in a certain position 
in the heavens when this ritual is performed, and the implication of Hogbin’s account 
seems to be that a district which deems the Pleiades out of place will postpone or 
double its dancing month, much as the Trobriand milamala may be doubled. 


The system may be represented thus : 


The Wogeo Calendar System 


Month Month Ritual Occasions 
Name Title Bariat Dap Bagiau Ga 
1. Kasawara Moon of Bariat Baras- 
losalosa 
2. Moon of Dap Baras- Intercalation 
losalosa by doubling 
3. Moon of Bagiau Baras- one of these 
losalosa four months 
‘i Moon of Ga*® Baras- 
losalosa } 
5. Moons for the 
6. almonds and 
% wasek*® 


8. Kamalava 

9. Kamalig 

10. Manuan Appearance of palolo worm (manuan) 
11. Rakakajarak 

12. Rakum 


1. Kasawara Moon of Bariat Baras- 
losalosa 


88 Hogbin was uncertain whether the bavas losalosa festival in the Ga district followed 
immediately after the Moon of Bagiau. 

4° It is clear that a series of several months are collectively rated as ‘‘ for the almonds and 
wasek ’’ but it is not clear which district counts them or how many there should be. It is, however, 
clear that they are counted. 
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Hogbin’s conclusion that the system 
odd one to draw from the evidence. In their observations on the Pleiades and the 
palolo worm the people of Wogeo are in fact gearing their calendar to two natural 
clocks which are quite independent of human activities ; moreover, this correlation 
is achieved by counting moons. 


had no validity of its own ”’ seems an 


Indeed Hogbin himself unconsciously describes the mechanism in a nutshell 
when he writes: “If one asks some such question as ‘ What moon is this?’ the 
elders usually have to count over on their fingers the number of months that have 
elapsed since the last seasonal event, perhaps ‘ the washing of the Pleiades’ or the 
rising of the palolo worm.”’ In other words, there are two independent check-points 
in the 12 to 13 month lunar year, and the expert reckons the months by counting 
moons from the latest of these. Of course, if one argues that the purpose of the 
Wogeo calendar is to determine when the palolo worm is going to appear, it is not a 
very efficient instrument for this purpose. But on Hogbin’s own showing the 
purpose of the calendar is to assist elders who have to “ arrange festivals and economic 
undertakings some distance ahead.’’ It is not a question of discovering the technical 
fact of when the palolo worm is going to appear, but of using the palolo worm’s 
appearance as a check point for the timing of a sequence of social activities. 

In any case, let me emphasize again the Wogeo year will always contain either 
I2 or 13 months whether the natives enumerate the whole series in sequence 
or not. The fact that, as in this case, they lump several months together as “ for 
the almonds and wasek ”’ is no ground for saying that they are ‘“‘ more or less ignored 
altogether.’’ It is clear from the citation that these months are in fact counted 
with some care, and it is the presence or absence of counting that determines whether 
a list of time periods can be rated as a calendar. 


THE Botet ToBAGo SYSTEM 

The last system I propose to discuss in this paper is that employed by the Yami 
of Botel Tobago (near Formosa). In this case I must myself provide the ethnographic 
details as well as the analysis. 

Like the Trobrianders and the people of Wogeo, the Yami hold their major 
ritual festivities at particular moons, so that a problem of intercalation is involved. 
On the other hand the Yami, unlike our Melanesian examples, do clearly recognize 
that a year (Rawan) consists of [2 or 13 named months. The following table shows 
the list of Yami months as they were described to me, together with the approximate 
correlation to the English solar system as well as the phasing of the Yami seasonal 
year. 


41 The writer was on the island of Botel Tobago for two and a half months in the winter of 
1936-37 but at that time had no training in anthropology. The material here given was derived 
almost entirely from two informants both resident in the village of Imurud. No prolonged 
field work has ever been carried out among the Yami, but the festivals here recorded as occurring 
in months 7 and 10 were witnessed by members of the expedition of which I was a temporary 
member, and these occurred on the expected dates, and I have no reason to doubt the general 
accuracy of the scheme as here described. 
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The Yami Calendar System 





English 
Month Yami Lunar Weather Major 
(Approx.) Month (Yami Theory) Rituals 

June we 1. Pijavukan. Hot, stormy. 

July 2. Pinu’usnumata u “ 

August a 3. Pu'aka’u. ee 

. | 

September .. 4. Pitanatana* Hot, dry. 

October... 5. Kariman. Normal ; squally. 

November .. 6. Kanuman. i : 

December .. 7. Kapituan. > Miparus*® | 
(at full 
moon). 

January... 8. Ka’uvan. is ; 

February 9. Kashiaman. ce is 

Beginning of Flying | 
March .. | 10. Kapuwana. Good. Kadua- 
vu'an (at 
dark phase 
prior to 
New Moon)| 

April .. | 11. Pikawukauw'ud. és 

May , 2. Papata’u. ’ 

June .. | 13. Pipitlapila (In- | Very bad and un- 


tercalary month). 


lucky. 


Economic Activities 


No deep-sea fishing. 
Period of scarcity. 
Diet of dried fish. 


No deep-sea fishing. 
Harvest for yams and 
millet. 

Spasmodic fishing. Pot- 
tery making. 


| Spasmodic fishing. 


Routine agriculture. 


| Lime making. 


Lime making. Cutting 
of reed grass_ for 
torches. Planting of 
millet. 


| Fishing poor. Planting 


of yams. Special 
weeding of water taro 
(sult). 


| Fishing poor. 
Fish Season. 
| Flare fishing for fiying 


fish. Line fishing for 
tunny and bonito. 


Best fishing month. 
Fishing from _ small 
boats (tatara). 
Dangerous fishing from 
large boats only 
(chinedkulan). 


End of Flying Fish Season. 


Agricultural activities centre round the cultivation of wet taro, yams, sweet 


potato, coconuts and breadfruit. 


year, with some falling off in the summer months. 


Supplies seem to be fairly steady throughout the 


Meat (pig, goat, chicken) is 


42 P. Kano, ‘‘ Pottery Making of Yami Tribe,’ Zinruigaku Zassi, Vol. LVI, pp. 41, 42, 49, 
mentions certain month names. He equates Pipirapirva (my Pipilapila) with June; Ptabogan 
(my Pijavukan) with July ; Paruptogun (my Pitanatana) with September. He gives Pttanatana 
as a name for the ritually circumscribed pottery making carried on by men during the month of 


Paruptogun. 


48 Miparus is an agricultural rite associated with the planting of millet. The main vegetable 
foodstuffs are suli (water taro), kitan (dry taro), and wakai (sweet potato). All these are planted 
A form of millet (kadaji) is the only cereal available. It 


and harvested throughout the year. 


is not an important item of diet but is used in all ritual meals. 
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available in limited quantities on festival occasions; fish, however, is the main 
source of protein and the yield in this case is markedly seasonal. 

The flying fish (Exocoetus ; Yami: artbangbang) is only found around the shores 
of Botel Tobago for four or five months in the year. It arrives from the south some 
time about the middle of March and leaves again probably in July or August. 
Between July and October, however, typhoons and squalls are of such great frequency 
in these waters that sea fishing becomes practically impossible in the frail craft at 
the disposal of the Yami. The effective flying fish season is thus reduced to about 
three and a half months, from mid-March to the end of June. At most times of the 
year all varieties of fish are somewhat scarce in Botel Tobago waters, but when the 
shoals of flying fish arrive, they can be caught in almost unlimited quantities. 
Moreover, they can be used not only as a direct item of food but also as bait for the 
larger fish which follow in their trail, such as the bonito. 

Thus it is hardly surprising to find that the seasonal arrival cf the flying fish is 
ritualized into an occasion of great social importance, and that the fish itself is in 
certain respects an object of religious veneration. Every aspect of the pursuit and 
capture of these fish is rigidly circumscribed by tradition and taboo. They may be 
caught only at particular times in a particular way ; they may be cooked only on a 
special hearth under specialized conditions ; they may be eaten only in accordance 
with traditional formulae of time and place and manner. 

As noted above, after the end of June deep-sea fishing becomes very dangerous 
owing to the severity of the weather and in general is not attempted. Instead, 
large stocks of flying fish are accumulated during the glut season, sun dried, and 
stored for consumption during the four months of stormy weather. 

I have here described the flying fish cycle in terms of the English solar months. 
Let us see how it appears in the Yami calendar. 

The flying fish season opens with a ceremony for “‘ summoning the fish ”’ 
mamamung sukarung—performed by the most southerly village Imurud on the night 
of no moon between the months Kashiaman and Kapuwana. This is followed by 
Kaduavu'an,** which is the major ritual occasion of the Yami year. At Imurud 
this takes place, therefore, just before the new moon of Kapuwana, but the other 
villages of the island celebrate Kaduavu’an a fortnight later at the full moon. It is 
not clear whether on this account the flying fish season at the other villages is a 
fortnight less in all than at Imurud. 

Preparations for Kaduavu’an have to be started several months in advance. 
There is a strict taboo against any attempt to catch flying fish before the new moon 
of Kapuwana. After this date torchlight fishing is carried on almost nightly right 
up until the end of the year, that is, until the end of Papata’u or Pipilapila as the 
case may be. However, from the beginning of the New Year (beginning of month 

*4 My notes are ambiguous as to the Yami name for this major ritual. Kaduavu’an would 


seem to mean “‘ the two moons.”’ Elsewhere the festival is recorded as Mivanu’a. Likewise 
the month name Kapuwana is also recorded as Pane’ne’ 
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Pijavukan) the taboo is reapplied and no further attempts are made to catch the 
“flying friends of the Yami.” 

In a normal or 12-month year there will thus be three months of open season for 
the flying fish—the months of Kapuwana, Pikau’ukau’ud, Papata’u. Sometimes, 
however, the Yami find that on the occasion of the festival of Kaduavu’an there are 
no flying fish present to be summoned. From Yami accounts this occurs quite 
frequently. In their view what has happened is that the flying fish have been 
delayed on the way and have not arrived on the day they should have done. On 
such occasions the flying fish season is allowed to extend for four months instead of 
three, since otherwise insufficient stocks of dried fish would be accumulated to tide 
over the lean season at the beginning of the following year. The fourth fishing 
month thus permitted is not deemed to be part of the next cycle but is called 
Pipilapila and is treated as the final month in the old year. Thus Yami years 
which contain a month of Pipilapila contain 13 lunar months.*® 

The Yami calendar will thus keep closely in step with the solar calendar without 
the Yami being in any way aware that the lunar calendar is deficient or “‘ incorrect.” 
From the Yami point of view it is the flying fish who miscalculate, not the Yami. 
Further evidence that the Yami time orientation is quite independent of the “‘ true ”’ 
or solar cycle, is provided by their attitude to the month Pzpilapila. Doubtless 
because fishing in this month represents a sort of breach of taboo, it is considered a 
very unlucky month, dangerous and stormy and bad for fishing, safe only for the 
big ten-oared chinedkulan fishing boats. The month which precedes it, however, 
Papata’u, is an ideal month, rich in fish and so calm that even the tiny two seater 
tatara boats can safely put far out tosea. Yet in terms of solar time, because of the 
oscillations of the lunar year with respect to the solar year the same four (solar) 
weeks may be Pipilapila one year and Papata’u another. 


CONCLUSION 

Krom a consideration of the three foregoing calendar systems, I suggest that the 
following generalizations can be made : 

(1) We can agree with Hogbin that the need for a calendar arises from the 
requirements of those who have “ to arrange festivals and undertakings some distance 
ahead.” 

(2) We can accept Malinowski’s assertion that the events which primitive peoples 
wish to predict occur, from the native point of view, not in a solar year of determinate 
length, but in a seasonal year of indeterminate length. 

(3) Nevertheless, since in practice the seasonal year and the solar vear are linked 
by factors outside human control, temporal prediction is not possible unless some 
mechanism exists whereby the seasonal year is correlated with the solar year. This, 


*° It may be noted that (from our point of view) a greater ‘“‘ accuracy ’’ would be obtained 
if the extra month Pipilapila were only inserted in those years when the flying fish have not 
arrived even by the middle of the month Kapuwana. This may explain the staggering of the 
Kaduavu'an festival as between Imurud and other villages noted above. 


B 
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however, does not imply that primitive peoples necessarily appreciate the existence 
of a solar year. 

(4) It follows that a system of reckoning time by reference to lunar months 
has little practical value unless it includes some mechanism for intercalation. Field 
work records which merely give a list of named moons but fail to demonstrate the 
existence of such a mechanism are probably incomplete. In cases where particular 
festivals are said to occur at particular phases of particular moons, one can assert 
categorically that the existence of a system of intercalation is not merely probable 
but certain. 

(5) In the three specimen calendars considered in this paper we have several 
types of correlating agent—the palolo worm, the Pleiades, the flying fish. These 
have the common quality that their cyclic action is, unlike any possible occurrence 
in the agricultural year, entirely independent of human action. The correlating 
agent in any lunar calendar must always possess this characteristic. 

(6) I have shown that a lunar year must always contain either 12 or 13 complete 
lunar months—and not 124 lunar months as is sometimes thought. This is true 


whether or not the native peoples themselves appreciate just how many months 
go to make a year. 


(7) Although a lunar year contains 12 (or 13) months, and although a mode of 
counting equal units of time is fundamental to any true calendar system, it is not 
necessary that there should be 12 (or 13) separately named months. A group of 
months may be unnamed and yet counted, as in Wogeo; or the system or inter- 


calary checking may involve a staggering of some major festival between one district 
and another, thus reducing the total number of month names required. 

I do not claim that any of these generalizations are new discoveries ; on the 
other hand it is clear that field workers in general have not appreciated the implica- 
tions of these arguments even when they have been aware of their existence. We 
have noted above the difficulties experienced by Malinowski, Hogbin and Austen 
in trying to free themselves of a European time orientation. Hallowell provides 
another case in point. He notes in respect of the problem of intercalation that 
“a seasonal dislocation arises which the Salteaux (Ojibwa) correct by adding an 
unnamed moon to the series,’’ but he gives no indication of how the Salteaux become 
aware of this “ dislocation ’’ ; on the contrary he cites with approval a statement by 
J. G. Kohl*® that “‘ they add every now and then a thirteenth moon in order to get 
right with the sun again,” overlooking the fact that by his own argument the solar 
year is no more right than the lunar one. 

I urge therefore that the mechanisms of intercalation and problems of time 
orientation are important subjects for study. It is a study which can throw valuable 
light upon certain aspects of primitive psychology but may also in many cases help 
to indicate otherwise obscure functional connections between ritual procedures and 
economic activities. 

E. R. LEACH. 

46]. G. Kohl, Kitchi Gami, 1860, p. 120. 





KADAGUWAI 
SONGS OF THE TROBRIAND SUNSET ISLES 
By B. BaLpwin! 


HIS account carries on and develops further the study of Trobriand Island song 
. dance commenced with “ Usituma”’ (published in Oceanta, March 1945). 
A better understanding of what is written here will be gained by reading the earlier 
work first. 

The purpose of the earlier article was to show that the Kiriwinians have an 
intelligible poetry, that their songs are long, and the institution of the song and dance 
is an important one in their lives. Usituma though not a very old song was not 
contemporaneous, and the incidents behind the verses, though fairly well known, 
were not of immediate or personal interest to the dancers. The Kadaguwai songs 
on the other hand are contemporaneous and of immediate and personal interest. 
I have tried to indicate at least some of this in the notes on the verses. The musical 
text of the tunes should provide the means for a deeper and wider insight into 
Trobriand Island song and dance. But it must still be remembered that it is even 
yet only half the picture. There is all the dance itself and the action or the language 
of the drums. I would like to emphasize that I am not reading more meaning into 
the native verses than they possess—I am rendering them in free translation as 
nearly as I can to the way they read to me in the native language—to the native 
acquainted with the whole story and the expression of the dance itself, they must be 
pregnant with a far richer significance. 

The tune to the words “‘ Ba vali mada wosi”’ was taken down by Bishop Sorin 
during his first visit to the Trobriands as Bishop. He is keenly interested in native 
song and has collected more than two hundred tunes, many from the mountains, 
where the people are more musical than on the coast. The tune to the words “ Kagu 
vadudu’”’ was taken down by Mrs. C. Cowley. The tunes of the remaining verses 
were taken down by Father McGhee. Not being a musician I do not like to speak 
for them. But I must say they did not seem to find it easy. The songs had not 
been rehearsed during the war, and a slightly different rendering seemed to be given 
with each repetition. Quarter tones seemed to bother them a good deal also. None 
of them expressed themselves as entirely satisfied with the result. For these reasons 
I am the more grateful for their permission to include the tunes here. 


’ 


THE SONG AND DANCE KADUGUWAI 
Kaduguwai is made up of a kind of suite of five tunes. Kaduguwai itself has 
eighteen verses, Usipukoya twenty-three, Okubelisa eleven, Usiguyau seven, and 


1 Father Baldwin, M.S.C., has been for many years a missionary in the Trobriands. 
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Ustlauma eleven. Since 1939, when I wrote down the words, Usikayelu with its 
own tune and words has been added to the rest. 

It is in the same form and tradition as Usituma, the form most common on the 
Trobriand Islands; it was composed in the 1930’s, and first produced in 1939 
The authoress is Igali, one of the wives of Uweilasi. He ranks next to the paramount 
chief among the native rulers. It glorifies the Uweilasi family and connections 
and gives a sort of supernatural sanction to Uweilasi’s headship of the Tilataula 
district. Nearly half the names mentioned are of living people. 

In giving her account of the song, Igali named herself and spoke in the third 
person. She insisted that it was a spirit song. She avoided the name Tuma, and 
referred instead to Obudibudi, the sunset isles. Her trance was real, she also insisted, 
and Mr. Whitehouse, the medical officer, could vouch for it. He had examined her 
in the middle of one. It all started from the death of her child Kolaleu. While 
they were all in deep mourning still, the spirit came and spoke to her, felled her in a 
trance, and took her soul to the sunset isles. There she met Kadalai and Dubiligaga 
the departed sisters of Uweilasi, also Giyopeula, his predecessor, and all the rest of 
Uweilasi’s departed relatives. They composed together the tunes and words of the 
Kaduguwat. They gave her a commission to tell Uweilasi to make a grand celebra- 
tion to end all the mourning. 

For about a month she was under the influence of the Yalua, and almost every 
day, at any time of the day or night, she would go into a trance. When Uweilasi 
agreed to put on the celebration they worked up the song and dance of Kaduguwai, 
which she had learned in the sunset isles. 

It was put on for the milamala in 1939 at Tobowada and was seen by thousands 
of natives and nearly all the white people on the Trobriands. The cost of enter- 
taining to Uweilasi and his village was about forty pigs, many tons of yams and other 
food, and all the betel nut and tobacco that could be found. In a few days the 
Kaduguwati was being sung from one end of the Trobriands to the other. 

But though its success was so immediate, it has not stood the test of time. 
There is no dramatic story behind it to give it bones. Though the composition is 
beautiful and the tunes catchy, there is plenty of this sort of stuff in the Trobriands, 
and Igali herself is beginning to forget some of the words. Only one village acquired 
rights over the song: the little neighbouring village of Bwaitavaya. There Igali 
taught each tune to a separate individual, and the Tobowada people went there and 
danced and were entertained. But it is still a sore point with Uweilasi that he has 
never recouped himself properly on his outlay. 

Perhaps the spirit of the times is changing in Boyowa also, for it seems that 
Kaduguwai has become somewhat of an infliction to the Uweilasi household. Though 
small boys still do not dare to laugh, their eyes bulge at its brave ridiculousness. 
Bomaneya, the first wife of Uweilasi, would gladly change her name, so irked is she 
with her plain middle-aged face, at being described as a beauteous maiden ; and all 
the world might wonder how the minulai feathers might stand erect on the bald 
pate of Uweilasi. 
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They will keep up their song, however, at least as loyally as they are kept up 
anywhere on the Trobriands, even though there are wry smiles, because it came from 
the sunset isles of the departed, and their community in song is with the dead. 
They cannot live without their sunset world of memories, musings and mystery. 
It may not be a strong faith, in fact it seems a very uneasy one. But it is all they 
have and they cling to it. It is their revolt against despair, and they know that in 
that at least they are right. Though it may not be seen again in a grand way, 
the tune and words will be heard and the dance seen at the milamala in Tobowada 
for many years to come. 


THE MELODIES 


All Trobriand Island song is inspired by the wailings for the dead and the 
common lamentations that are heard every day. There is a note of poignant yearning 
about all the songs, and the more touching and sad a tune is the more the people 
like it. Band music and orchestration are lost on them. It is just a lot of noise, 
agreeable, but meaningless. The violin and the flute are the instruments that speak 
in their musical idiom. 

The tunes are not easy, especially for whites, though the natives pick them up 
readily enough. The slurring of the notes, which makes the melodies so touching 
and haunting, and which is contrived with so much charm, makes it very difficult 
to record the notes precisely. They sing in several keys and often in quarter tones. 
Harmony occurs only accidentally and is not traditional. Their chants hardly lend 
themselves to harmony. 

The timing also is difficult, and is one of the great glories of the wost when it is 
achieved. It is said that the Katmwaimya of Mosubina, a mighty composition of 
over two hundred verses, will never be danced, as people cannot play the drums. 
To achieve the time, the pronunciation of the words is often scrambled, accents 
being changed, long syllables shortened and short ones lengthened, and syllables 
sometimes cut right out. And this even with the accepted form of verse composition, 
which, as seen in Usituma, is already a big step from ordinary speech. Sounds are 
added at the end of lines, repetition of the final vowel, or an extra o or « which 
has no meaning, and a vocative e or we may come before or after words wherever they 
may be, and these extras all carry notes which would not otherwise fit in. It is 
quite common for the time to change slightly in the middle of the verse. But 
this does not mean confusion, though it does suggest that the business of composition 
must be a long and tedious one of trial and error. There is a pattern of poetry or 
song, easier to recognize than describe, but so characteristic that: most natives can 
recognize the diction of poetry or song even though there are no more than one or 
two words. 

The verse, whatever the number of lines, is divided into two parts. The founda- 
tion or theme of two, three or four lines, may be sung two, three, or four times, 
before going on to the application or ka’ilela, which consists of the same theme 


applied to one or two names, with usually an extra line or two thrown in. The 
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names are of those in whose honour the stanza is composed. Then the foundation 
or theme is repeated once more. In repeating the foundation the repetition js 
commenced by different voices, and before the choir has finished the recta-toning 
into which the tune lapses. There is no fixed point for this recommencement, in 
fact an effect of surprise is sought for either by starting early or late. The movement 
reminds one of waves breaking on the reef. There is the same sudden break, the 
working down, and then the break of the next wave. The slight unpredictability 
in timing actually accentuates a sense of wild, relentless, unfailing rhythm. Though 
Tobowada is an inland village its poetry is of the waves, and of sunsets among the 
thousand isles of the Coral Sea. 


Kaduguwat 

I 
Kagu vadudu kaguyau, It was a royal gathering, 
My afoot throng get chief 
Dudegu wa milaveta, That gathering on the straits, 
Throng-mine on channel 
Ba stpolu madawost. When I rehearsed this song of ours. 
I will set foam our song 
Kagu vadudu kaguyau Uwetlasi, It was a royal gathering for Uweilasi, 
My afoot throng get chief Uweilasi 
Dudegu Kadalai wa milaveta, That gathering on the straits for Kadalai, 
Throng-mine Kadalai on channel 
Kagu wopot bagidou, Girdled with precious belts, 
My ? Pagidou 
Kagu tabala bagiliku, With strings of wealth crossed on the 
My ? bagiliku the breast, 
Ba stpolu mada wost. When I rehearsed this song of ours. 
I will set foam our song. 

2 
Wempogi tuwegwat, Elders, why would you envy, 
In your envy elders-ours 
Ku _ pogisa tamagu, Why would you envy my father, 
You envy father-mine 
Makabala Kunuweya. Whose place is on his throne. 
This place Kunuweya 
Wempogi tuwegwau .Tuvagogula, Elders, why would you envy Tovagogula, 
In your envy elder-ours Tuvagogula 
Ku pogisa tamagu Uweilast, Why would you envy my father, Uweilasi, 
You envy father-mine Uweilasi 
Makabala Kunuweya. Whose place is on his throne. 


This place Kunuweya 
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Ba _ tolaga vagayega, 

I will stand but ? 

Kimapu tuwegwat, 

Hand swap elder-ours 

Bodudu mesa, 

Restive throng come 

Bodudu baloma. 

Festive throng spirits 

Ba _ tolaga vagayega, 

I will stand but ? 

Yaegu Kadalat, 

I Kadalai 

Kimapu budegwat Dubiligaga, 
Hand swap junior-our Dubiligaga 


Bodudu mesa, 
Festive throng come 
Bodudu baloma. 


Festive throng spirits 


Butula ula guyau, 
Renown my chief 
Ba _  valiga ula kaimwana, 
I will stamp but my celebration 
Bi s-yoyu Otumaveaka. 
Will resound to Tuma big 
Butula ula guyau Uweilasi, 
Renown my chief Uweilasi 
Ba  valiga ula kaimwana 
I will stamp but my celebration 
Nakatlimila, 
Nakailimila 
Bi yoyu Otumaveaka. 
Will resound to Tuma big 


Ulo katlobu = vtvinat, 
My ornament women 
Lobusa gunemwana, 
Adorned my husband 
Vetakt 0 vamwana. 

? in celebration 


We'll call at the gate of the sunset land : 

Hand in hand with our elders, 

We'll come thronging, 

Thronging to the land of the dead. 

We'll call at the gate of the sunset land ; 

And I, Kadalai, 

Hand in hand with my little one Dubi- 
ligaga ; 

We'll come thronging, 


Thronging to the land of the dead. 


The renown of my prince, 

When I dance at my celebration, 

Will reach the sunset land. 

The renown of my prince Uweilasi, 

When I dance at my celebration with 
Nakailimila, 


Will reach the sunset land. 


Usipukoya 


I 
Beautiful maidens, 


Adorned for my husband, 


Displayed for the occasion. 
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Ulo kailobu vivinat Bomaneya, 
My adornment girls Bomaneya 
Lobusa gune mwana_ Uvweilasi, 
Adorned my husband Uweilasi 
Tupegu kauyadudu, 

Jostle me handbag throng 
Vasanegu kauyaveaka, 

Sway mine handbag big 

Vetaki 0 vamwana. 


? in celebration 


Vilana_ nabwekasti 

Woman ? 

Tayema magu _ bopolu, 
Dumps thither this my festive foam 
We talu tumegwat. 

On ? fathers ours 

Vilana_ nabwekasi nategalobu, 


Woman ? ? 

Nakuduvana namwanauli, 

? ? 

Tayema Uweilasi magu _ bopolu, 


Dumps here Uweilasi this my festive 
foam 

Wetalu Topileta tumegwat. 

On ? Topileta fathers-ours 


Vilana nagtyovila 0 budtbudi, 
Woman queenly — in budibudi 
Bunima una valam, 

? my cry 

Ba stpolu o Bweyowa, 

I would set foam in Bweyowa 
Vilana nagiyovila Natumweya o 
Woman queenly Natumweya in 


budibudt, 

budibudi 
Bunima kaluvalam nabwekasi, 
? her cry ? 
Ba stpolu o Bweyowa, 


[ would set foam in Bweyowa, 





And the beautiful maiden Bomaneya, 
Adorned for my husband Uweilasi, 
Weighted with wealth, 

Glorious with gems, 


Displayed for the occasion. 


2 
< 


A maiden neatly dressed 

Puts down the betel nut 
Before the red mouthed elders. 
A maiden neatly dressed, 
With earrings and bouquets, 


A pretty maid all aflutter, 


Puts down the betel nut of Uweilasi, 


Before our red mouthed father Topileta. 


A queenly lady in the sunset isles, 

Would start to cry, 

When I sang my song in Boyowa ; 

The queenly lady Natumweya in the 
sunset isles, 

Would start her cry for the dressmaker, 


When I sang my song in Boyowa, 
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I tubokesa mis guyau, 


? your guyau 
Bautauma kauyala_ moliveaka, 
? handbag armshell big 
Bi seluwega budtbudt. 


Would drift but budibudi 


Le tayasa tnegwat, 

Did ? our mother’s. 

Lupesa gwadt, 

Lifted child 

Gudiyasuma gudiweyapila, 

? ? 

Kauwema  tumegwai, 

Taken here our fathers 

Le tayasa inegwat Bomaneya, 
Did ? mothers ours Bomaneya 
Lupesa gwadi Giyopeula. 

Lifted child Giyopeula 


Vivila namtabweina, 
Girl face good 


Kalima minulat, 
Erect here ? 
Bi mwevili o kunou. 


Would wave in hair 

Vivila namtabweina Kadalat, 
Girl face good Kadalai 
Vivisa yuyau, 

Split ? 

Kwisisa kalu biyala, 

Slit her streamer 
Yamisa kala doga bolalava. 
Flutter her crescent ? 


Bi vetaki o bikubaku, 


Would ? on square 
Lauweyami inegwat, 
? mothers ours 


Yamisa namtabweina, 
Flutter face good 
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For the prince without equal. 
When I brought out the purse of wealth, 


She would be drifting in the sunset isles. 


4 
Well kept by his mother, 


A child exalted, 

A well humoured child and plump, 
Was taken by his father, 

Well kept by his mother Bomaneya, 


A child exalted was Giyopeula. 


5 
A pretty girl 


With feathers erect, 

Waving in her hair. 

A pretty girl was Kadalai, 
With parted streamers, 

With well parted streamers, 
All aflutter and painted red. 
6 

She’ll be seen upon the square, 
Bedecked by our mother, 


A pretty girl all aflutter, 
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Bi vetakit o btkukabu. 


Would ? on square 
Luweyamt tnegwat Moketlaga, 
? 


our mothers Mokeilaga 
Yamisa Vivilua namtabweina, 
Flutter Vivilua face good 


Bodudu maltkitatuva, In the fluttering throng, 
Festive throng ? 
Bi vetakt _Kunuwet. Seen at Kunuwei. 
Would ? Kunuwei. 
Okubelisa 
I 
Ba vali mada wost I’ll dance this dance of ours, 


Would stamp our song 
Vatotsa kadagwat. 

? uncle ours 
Tobtsubasuma toulata, 
? young man 

Ba vali mada wost Giyopeula 

Would stamp our song Giyopeula 
Ne lupesa kauyagu o bwegigi, 
Did lift handbag mine in ? 
Vetoisa kadegwat. 

? uncles ours 
Tobtsubasuma Uwetlasi toulata, 
? Uweilasi youth 


Kalisa minulai 


Erect ? 

Le ugwaukwa o Bweyova. 
Did finish in Bweyova 
Ba kulataula Togumasia, 
Would ? ? 

Lupalisa Tokuyau, 

Pass ? 

Ba neiga guyau, 


Would seek but chief 
Katveaka katmasawa. 
Big canoe 


Ba kulataula Tobauwola Togumasila, ll go on Kula to Tobauwola in Gumasila, 
Would ? Tobauwola Togumasila, 














She'll be seen on the square. 
Bedecked by our mother for Mokeilaga ; 


A fluttering beauty Vivilua, 


In welcome to our uncle. 
A well developed young man, 
I’ll dance this dance of ours to Giyopeula 
Clasping his purse as he blows the 
trumpet 
In welcoming our uncle. 
And Uweilasi that well set up young man, 
With feathers erect, 
Is left alone in Boyowa. 
2 
I’ll go on Kula to Gumasila, 
I’ll pass by Kuyawa, 
I’ll seek a prince 


With a big boat. 
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Ku lupalisa Tokunuveset, 
You passed Tokunuvesei 


Ba nega Uwetlast guyau, 
Would seek but Uweilasi chief 
Kaiveaka katimasawa. 

Big canoe 


Ka kwatyami tuwegwat, 

We ? elders ours 
Kwatyamisa mi dabegu, 

? this dress mine 

Ka kwetyami tumegwat, 

We ? fathers ours 
Kwewolisa umyuwa. 

? umyuwa 

Ka kwatyami tamagu Bagidou 
We ? father mine Bagidou 
Kweyamisa dabela Naigalt, 
Flutter dress hers Naigali 

Ba mwanaula budibudt 

Would flutter budibudi 
Kwewolisa umyuwa. 

? umyuwa 


Bweltsegu navaguta, 
Festively down me sister-in-law 
Kalu vadudu toulata, 
Her afoot throng youth 
Lakum gubopolu. 
? my festive foam 
Bwelisegu navaguta 
Festive down me sister-in-law 
Bomaneya, 
Bomaneya 
Kala vadudu Deliveaka toulata, 
Her go throng Deliveaka youth 
Lakum Kalukunou valu 
? 


Uwetlast, 
Kalukunou village Uweilasi 
Kadalai gubopolu. 

Kadalai my festive foam 


3 





I'll pass by Tokunuvesei, 
I'll seek Uweilasi, 


With the big boat. 


Together with my sister, 

And in this dress of mine, 

Together with my father, 

We went round by the north. 

And together with my father Bagidou, 
I, Igali, in this dress of mine, 

Went fluttering to the Sunset Isles, 


Went roung by the north. 


My sister-in-law brushed past me, 
At the rush to see the young man, 
As I chewed my betel nut. 


My sister-in-law brushed past me, 


At the rush to see the young man 
Deliveaka, 
As I chewed my betel nut, 


With Kalukunou in the village of 
Uwelilasi. 
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Usiguyau 


Ligutat bu kwau makwayasa, 
Sister mine would take this show 
Kaigi pulolu inegwat, 

If only ? mothers ours 

Kagu vesali budegwat, 

My charge juniors ours 

Kagu vedou toulata, 

My call youth 

Ligutat Uvwetlast. 

My sister Uweilasi 

Bu kwau Kadalat makwayasa, 
Would take Kadalai this show 
Kaigi pulolu inagu Kadatalu, 
If only ? mother my Kadatalu 
Kagu vesalt Dubiligaga budegwat, 
My dirge Dubiligaga juniors ours 
Kagu vedou Mweyat toulata. 

My cry Mweyai youth 


Ba vali o kaimwana, 

Would stamp in celebration 

Ba list magu _ salewa, 

Would down this my ? 

Kagu doyumila inegwat, 

My call back mothers ours 

Ba valt Kadalai o kaimwana, 
Would stamp Kadalai in celebration 
Ba list magu salewa, 

Would down this my ? 

Ba golubwaita yobwelala 

Would ? Kadatalu 

Kagu doyumila inegwat. 

My _ call back mothers ours 


Ba stkt bwana, 
Would be at in my house 
Kagu valam gudtlobu, 

My cry child adorned 
Kagu vakola migiwenu, 

My ? ? 


wegu 


I 
Brother, take over the show, 


For my heart broken mother’s sake, 
While I lament my little one, 

I call on you young man, 

On my brother Uweilasi. 

Take over the show of Kadalai, 

Of my heart-broken mother Kadatalu, 
While I lament Dubiligaga our little one, 


While I cry for Mweyaya the youth. 


2 


] will dance for the celebration, 
I’ll take down my scented ribbons, 


I’ll pick my garland flowers, 


a) wast 


I’ll dance for the celebration of Kadalai, 
I’ll take down my scented ribbons, 
I’ll pick my garland flowers, 


When my mother Kadatalu calls me 


back. 


3 
I'll stay at home, 


To cry for the bonny child, 


I'll gather up my pretty babe, 
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Ba gabu kagu vana. 

Would bake my ? 

Ba stkt Kadalai wegu bwana, 
Would be at Kadalai in my house 
Kagu valam Bomitakilt gudilobu, 


My cry  Bomitakibi child adorned 
Kagu vakola Luvenou migiwenu, 

My ? Luvenou ? 

Ba gabu kagu vana. 


Would bake my ? 


Um butum  vivinai 

This renown thine girl 

Ba towotu toulata, 

Would stand about youth 

Towotugu migiwenu, 

Stand about me ? 

Um butula Dubiligaga vivinat, 
This renown her Dubiligaga girl 

Ba towotu 
Would stand about youth Numakala 
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toulata Numakala. 


I’ll prepare the scented leaves. 

I’ll stay at home with Kadalai, 

I’ll cry for the bonny child Bomitakibi, 
I’ll gather up Livinou my pretty babe, 


I'll prepare the scented leaves. 


4 


I sing of a maid renowned, 

Waiting for her lover, 

Waiting for her handsome lover. 

I sing of a maid renowned Dubiligaga, 


Waiting for her handsome lover 
Numakala. 


Usilauma 


Vatuma buna, 

Go cover cowrie 

Ginema tataba, 
Carved here ? 

Tabuyala_ gidou. 
Prowboard ? 

Giliku 1 hauwesa. 
Necklace they took 
Vatuma buna Uweilasi, 
Go cover cowrie Uweilasi 
Ginema tataba Galawat, 
Carved ? Galawai 

Liku Togumasia Tobauwola, 
Necklace Togumasia Tobauwola 
Soyama  gidou giliku let kauwesa. 
Hang here ? ? did take 


Cc 


I 
With cowries aligned, 


And lintel carved, 

Prowboard painted, 

They gather wealth. 

With cowries aligned by Uweilasi, 
With lintel carved by Galawai, 

And known to Tobauwola of Gumasila, 


They gather and hang their wealth. 











USILAUMA 
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2 
Waga kaguyau, A princely boat, 
Canoe get chief 
Tokasa_ tubovau, With youth aligned 
Man line youth 
Dobust malaveta, Goes down the strait. 
At sea down channel 
Bwegigt 0 mateta. The trumpet blows before 
Festively bound in ? 
Uga wagast manabweina, The beautiful boats, 
My canoe ? 
Waga kaguyau Tokwavau, And the princely ship Tokwavau, 
Canoe chiefly Tokwavau 
Wagast Uwetlast manabweina ? The beautiful boat of Uweilasi. 
Canoe Uweilasi ? 
3 
Nekanem stnata toulata, With comb erect this young man 
Did erect you comb youth 
Bi geolt st —keyobu vivinat, Did fascinate the women with his manner, 
Would ? their croon girls 
Nekanem sinata Uwetlasi toulata, With comb erect this young man Uweilasi 
Did erect them comb Uweilasi youth 
Bi geolt st keyobu vivinat, Did fascinate the women with his 
Would ? their croon girls manner, 
Toutusa manabweina, They snatched the comb of this hand- 
? ? some fellow, 
Umlovesa tubovau. They proclaimed this handsome youth. 


Here cast youth 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF KADUGUWAI 


This is the easiest to follow of the Trobriand Island songs, as far as I know them. 
The mode of composition is the same as that studied in Usttuma. The picture is 
conveyed in an impressionistic way by stringing together short generalized phrases 
which very often lack any relative particle to indicate how they are to be construed. 
The word form is of course that of song. 

Verse I. 

Kagu . . . literally ‘‘ my princely gathering.’ Igali is speaking of herself, and 
her experiences while under the power of the Yaluwa, her control. Dudu seems to 
mean “‘ pellmell.”” In ordinary speech 7 dudusi is said of a crowd talking excitedly. 
Va- means “ to go,” or ‘‘ walk,” “‘ do on foot.”” Ka-guyau in ordinary speech means 
to act like a chief or treat like a chief. 


Dudegu equivalent poetically with Kagu vadudu, A play on words. 
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Milaveta used of bay, inlet, channel, or even the stretch of water between two 
islands. It seems to apply to any stretch of water over which canoes ply. Uweilasi 
is the tokaratwaga of Tobowada. Mitakata is the highest of the guyaus, Uweilasi 
the highest of the tokaratwagas on the Trobriands. He is the man of greatest conse- 
quence after Mitakata himself. His wives number seven. One day I addressed 
him as gwyau. He corrected me rather haughtily. His designation was tokaraiwaga 
orcommander. But he went on to make it clear that he was not inferior to Mitakata 
because of that. I have long had the feeling that the tokaratwaga lead or had lead 
in the past a sort of heretical movement against the divine pretentions of the guyau 
of Omarakana. Historically the Trobriand Island wars took place between the party 
of the tokaratwaga and that of the guyau. This song of Igali’s was, by the way, 
something of a political campaign. 

Kadalai was the name of a dead sister of Uweilasi. 

Wopot. I am doubtful of the meaning of the word. It refers to the soulava 
or necklace worn not round the neck and down the breast, but over one shoulder and 
across the breast and back. Tabala meaning “ crossed ”’ would indicate two soulavas, 
one over each shoulder. A note of magnificence. 

Bagidou and bagiliku are types of soulava or necklaces of red shell disks. The 
disks are larger in one than in the other. 

Mada. ..ma, “this”; -da, “‘ our.” 


Verse 2. 

Wempogt, i.e. wa um pogt, “ in your jealousy,” e.g. as between snobs. Marital 
jealousy is uliwelt. This is a favourite device for making an oblique reference to 
someone’s exalted position. It is also an almost inevitable term of reference to one 
of political significance who has died before his time. The verse refers to the deaths 
of Kunuweya and Tovagogula as affecting Uweilasi. It is a very common suspicion 
among the Trobrianders that deaths are due to the black magic of some ambitious 
man striking at his rival through his supporters. The people guard themselves 
unceasingly against this secret form of vendetta. By the same token Igali has her 
own bid to make for sympathy and support. She was a latecomer among Uweilasi’s 
wives. By her beauty and personality she became his favourite. When she lost 
her child she must have been terrified as well as grieved. When I suggested that 
she might make another and even better song, she said it was impossible, and then 
made the point that she would not want to, that it was a terrible experience. 


Verse 3. 


Tolaga. Tola, “‘ standing,” and ga, ‘‘ however.”’ Tola is used of standing in a 
canoe and propelling it with a long pole. 

Vagayewa was said to mean “ going into the sunset.”” There is a song called 
Rogayewa. Va and lo (ro) are almost interchangeable. I take it to mean “ go up 
and away,” but I am not sure. 
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Bodudu mesa, i.e. 1 bodudusi 1 meisa, “‘ they come thronging.’’ Bo is a particle 
indicating festively. 

Kadalai and Dubiligaga were Uweilasi’s sisters. Dubili, ‘‘ dusk ’’ or ‘‘ darkness,” 
in common speech dudubila, “‘ evening ’’ or “ night,” and gaga, an intensive, “‘ very.”’ 
Igali admitted that Dubiligaga had a very dark skin, but that she was very pretty. 


Verse 4. 

Otumaveaka, a very common term in poetry for the land of the dead. In 
ordinary speech the term Tuma alone is used, and this is the name also of the island 
west of Kiriwina. Another name common in song is Guyoula Oluwalawa, the 
intermediate kingdom, perhaps in reference to their belief in reincarnation. 

Kaimwana. Mwana or mwala has a long list of derivatives having to do with 
excitement or pleasure. Kai is simply the instrumental prefix. 


Usipukoya 
Verse I. 

Vivinai—in singing it is heard vivinat-e or vivinae. It is possible the verse is 
addressed particularly to the women. Udo is not sung. There is very frequently a 
difference between the text as sung and the text as recited. I have never bothered 
to check all the instances. The composer simply states that it is difficult sometimes 
to sing the text. But the recited form is the intended form. 

Vetakt or vettaki was said to mean “ to show”’ or “ display.”’ 

Ve or vet might be durative or continuous, or the reciprocal. 

Litaki (lo and takt) is “‘ to go for,” “rush upon”’ or “ attack.”” I have only 
heard the word in poetry, and it seems to refer to the display of themselves made 
by the dancers. 

Vamwana was said to be equivalent to katmwana. 

Bomaneya, the leader and first of Uweilasi’s wives. She seems to be very fond 
of Igali and is her strongest supporter. She is now past middle age and a lanky and 
rather ungainly figure. Igali could not prevent herself from giggling when singing 
this verse. Bomaneya herself would sit with her eyes popping with serio-comic 
dismay. The implied notion of Bomaneya as a beautiful woman was too much for 
the people’s sense of humour. Igali explained it at length as the view of the Yaluwa. 


Verse 2. 

Nabwekasi, ‘“‘ trimmed.’ Kasa, ‘“‘ row,” or “line.’’ bwe-, a variant of bo-, 
‘‘ festively,”” na-, the feminine prefix. 

Talu, said to refer to the reddened lips of the betel chewers. 

Nategalobu, na-, feminine prefix ; tega, for taigala, “‘ ear,’’ and lobu, “ adorned 
with jewels.” 

Nakuduvana, na-, ‘‘ feminine,” kudu, ‘“‘ tooth,’ is used in reference to a hank or 
bunch (flowers), vana, the bouquet worn in the armband. 

Namwanauli, mwanauli, flutter. Bomwanauli is a common girl’s name. 
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Topileta, the deity presiding over the land of the dead. He is often referred to. 
There is plenty of explanation of his function in welcoming the souls of the dead. 
But I have never been able to get any myth or legend connected with him. It 
would be interesting to know how much his name has been brought into prominence 
by the Christian idea of God becoming known to the Trobrianders. 


Verse 3. 

Nagtyovila, “‘ queen.”’ Na- and vila, i.e. vivila, ‘‘ woman,” gtyo, i.e. guyau. 
Bunima, this was simply translated bogwa bi valam, “‘ on the verge of tears.’’ . Nab- 
wekasi I think is a woman’s name. Derivation, wa, feminine prefix; bwe, from 


bwatna, ‘“‘ good’’; kast, from kasa, “ line’’ or “‘ edge,”’ used of the trimming of a 
grass skirt. Tubokesa, kesa in ordinary speech means “ left over”’ or “ super- 
fluous.”” In poetry it is intensive as in giyokesa, ‘a chief without equal.’’ Tubo 


“< 


from tubwa, “ full,’’ as in kattubwa, ‘‘ grow,” is also used in the sense of “ prosper,”’ 
as here. Bautauma, said to mean “she took,” the “she” in question being 
Dubiligaga. But I think bautauma means quite a lot and I would like to know what. 
Moltveaka, veaka, “ big,” and molt for mwali, “‘ armshell.” Seluwega, -ga, ‘“‘ but,’’ 
and seluwa equivalent to kaluwa, “ float’ or “ drift.”’ 


Verse 4. 

Le tayasa, taya, ‘‘ dump,” with /upesa in the next line would suggest playing 
with the child lifting and dumping him, but Igali would not have this. In writing 
the free translation I used her explanation as much as the text. Gudiyasuma was 
explained as “ placid,” “contented.” Gudiweyapila, yapila is used of the moon 
when full. Weyapila is a term used of fattening up a pig for killing. 


Verse 5. 

Minulaz is the name of a tuft or bunch of feathers worn like a plume. Yuyau 
the name of a variety, or a certain condition, of the leaf of the pandanus. Bolalava 
is the name given to betel nut that has ripened to a bright red colour. I do not 
think bolalava refers to kala doga, which would be a crescent of white shell worn as a 


pendant, but to the dbryala, i.e. bistla. Kala doga has been overlooked in the free 
translation. 


Verse 6. 

Vetakt has been explained in the first verse of Usipukoya. Lauweyami, i.e. 
la weyamt, “ I did make flutter,’’ or by the /u of luweyami, three lines down (suggesting 
luku), “ you did make flutter.” The number or person of the pronoun changing in 
every line of this verse makes it a good example of how loosely the phrases are strung 
together in poetry, a sort of poetic effect in itself. Malikitatuva, possibly for 
ma ltkutatatuva, ‘‘ 1 would shake and tremble,’’ a good description of what goes on 
in the dance. 


Kunuwei was said to be some place in the sunset isles, just a name, of no 
consequence. 
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Okubelisa 
Verse 1. 

Vatotsa, the sa on the end indicates the subject is “ they.’’ The vetot is quite 
an occasion in the kula ceremonies, the gathering of the women on the beach as 
the men come back from overseas. Tobisubasuma was explained as what we should 
term a strapping young fellow. Buwegigi, bwe-, ‘‘ festively’’; gigi, ‘‘ bound,” 
“lashed.” Le ugwaukwa, i.e. lei gwauwokuva, “it was empty.” Igali explained 
that Uweilasi was lonely because all this was going on in the sunset isles ; but to me 
the verse seems to say that it was empty in Boyowa, that is lonely, because Uweilasi 
had gone on kula. Minulat, name of a specific ornament. 


Verse 2. 
Kulataula, kula, overseas voyaging on exchange of wealth, and ¢aula, “‘ direct,” 
setaula meaning “to keep straight on,” “‘ not to stop.’’ Togumasia is possibly 


meant for tolela Gumasila, the man of Gumasila, i.e. his ku/a partner in Gumasila. 
Similarly Tokuyau or Tokuyawa—+olela Kuyawa. Ba neiga, ‘‘ but I will seek,” 
not bi neisa, “‘ they will seek,’”’ which is surely the sense intended. He is called a 
guyau here in poetry, or as outsiders would regard him, but he would repudiate the 
title in an everyday context. 


Verse 3. 

Kakwatyam. I weyamisa waga is said of decking out a new canoe and taking 
it round on show. The prefix kwai- seems to have some connotation of round. 
This verse suggests or seems to allude to this ceremony in connection with Uweilasi’s 
canoe. Igali said it was descriptive of part of her dream. Kwewolisa, woli is “‘to 
flick or touch lightly.’”” Umyuwa is to the natives what Kaiboula is to the white 
folk on the Trobriands, the beaches on the north end of the island. Nazgali; Igali 
said that this was her name in Budibudi. 


Verse 4. 

Lakum. I do not know how it fits in. Lakum is the name of a crab with 
colouring on the underneath side very much the same tint as well ripened betel nut. 
The red planet Mars is also called lakum. Gubopolu for agu bopolu, something like, 
“as the red crab are my betel reddened lips.” Red is the symbol of life and 
happiness. Toulata is for toulatila, “‘ youth,” or “lover.’’ Kadalai would seem 
to be the speaker in this verse. 


The following incident throws an interesting sidelight on the song. Father 
McGhee was singing the verse ‘‘ Ba vali mada wosi’”’ to some of the old women in 
Yalumgwa. As he went over it again and again these old women became quite 
absorbed. A pupil teacher named Mwayubu was there. He quickly found it too 
irksome to tolerate. On the side he urged me to get Father McGhee to stop. But 
such an opportunity for a little revealing argument is far too rare. Though I 
understood him at once, I argued about it. Wrinkling his nose and blowing sharply 
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down it, and with a look of keen distaste, he said, ‘‘ Sena baloma,’’ meaning “‘ too 
necromantic.’’ He had a high regard for Father McGhee and could not bear that he 
should contaminate himself with such stuff. I already knew that all those natives 
more familiar with the Christian mentality were the most antipathetic towards this 
type of wost ; but I had trained Mwayubu myself and had never given him any lead 
in this matter. He, of course, had known, or known of, all these handsome and 
lovable characters who had been cut off by an untimely death, of Kadalai and 
Dubiligaga, of Giyopeula and Deliveaka. He knew, too, the natural grief and 
bereavement, of all the hate and suspicion and fear of two powerful families at secret 
war with one another. He was not old enough or wise enough for me to make him 
see how it was just that which fascinated me, how such beautiful verse and song 
could froth froin such a vile stew, how brave and right Igali was to mark the end of 
all that mourning by drawing across it the elaborately ornamented veil of her 
kaimwana. 

The open question is, should the missionary follow the lead of his neophytes, 
or is there much more to it than that ? It seems to me certain that, even for the 
pagans, fearing the spirits the way they do, there is an element of daring in this 
kind of song, and that is one of its greatest attractions, a thrill like that of a Christian 
indulging in blasphemy. Then again the kaimwana has no element of forgiveness, 
the war will go on. Igali cannot leave the stage, even though her show should be a 
failure. She cannot let her spirits down. I do not doubt her trances, nor do I 
think that she does, but she is full of doubt. Hers was a mighty effort, and the 
sincerest tribute to it is in the fact that the family of Mitakata have tried to produce 
their own Kaduguwai. But I have felt very sorry for Igali. 


Usiguyau 
Verse I. 
Pulolu, said to mean “ heartbroken.’’ Gwalolu in Usituma was said to mean 
“croon.” This verse is from the mouth of Kadalai, asking her brother Uweilasi 
to put on the kaimwana, or the song and dance of Igali. 


“ee , 


Verse 2. 

Salewa, ribbon like strips of pandanus. Ba golubwaita, i.e. ba golu butia, and 
sung bagolubwita, with the accent on the first and second last syllable, is quite a 
comical touch much appreciated by the natives, a sort of Polly-Wolly-Doodle effect. 


Verse 3. 

Vakola is a word like escort. Frequently used by a man of his wife when he 
is going to bring her back from somewhere. Migi is “‘ face,” or ‘‘ appearance,” 
used here as a prefix. Wenu was said to mean “ pretty” or “ appealing.” Vana 
is a scented bouquet of flowers or leaves cooked in oil. 


Verse 4. 
I think there is quite a famous story behind this short verse. Numakala was a 
nephew of Mitakata, younger but not so much younger that he was not a very 
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powerful rival for the position of paramount chief. He was in every way more 
talented and endowed, and had already outstripped Mitakata on kula at the time of 
his death. 

Just after the attack on Pearl Harbour, when the natives had already made up 
their minds that the whites were about to leave, I was out with about thirty young 
fellows working, and the subject of Numakala came up in conversation. They did 
not hide their conviction that he had been poisoned by Mitakata. What struck 
me as curious was that they seemed to think that it was up to them, men of the 
Tilataula allegiance, to avenge him. They talked quite openly of their chance of 
bringing off a successful war against the Tilakaiwa allegiance as soon as the white 
control would be gone. At that time I had written down but not studied the text 
of the Kaduguwai. This lends colour to the alliance suggested in this verse. 


Usilauma 
Verse I. 
Tataba, the support of the tabuya. Gidou for bagidou. I do not think it means 
red shell discs were used on the tabuya, but that it was painted that colour. 


Verse 2. 

Mateta may be meant for mitada ; mwateta would scarcely make sense. Mana- 
bweina, it seems the boat is personified and so the personal adjective is used instead 
of kamintbwaita, the one applicable to a canoe. 


Verse 3. 

Ne kanem sinata, in ordinary speech, Lei kali um sinata, “‘ he did set his comb 
erect.”’ Possibly ‘‘ he did set thee erect, oh comb,’’ but I do not think so. Geolt, 
meaning not known. The line was explained roughly as translated in the free 
translation. Toutusa was said to mean “ snatch,” but utw generally means “ cut ”’ 
or “a piece.”” Toutu would mean “ cutter,” and the sa on the end indicates that it 
is used as a verb. It is very likely not meant to work out logically. The reference 
is to the practice of the tilewat, a seizing of some article of jewellery in token of their 
captivation. The piece of ornamentation has to be redeemed later. Um lovesa, 
lovesa from lovat, throw or cast, a word of many meanings. I give Igali’s paraphrase. 


“a “ee 
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EXPRESSIONS OF GRIEF AMONG ABORIGINAL WOMEN! 
By CATHERINE H. BERNDT w 


OES an Aboriginal culture pattern provide for the expression of women’s 


personal grief, other than in set verbal forms rigidly defined and circumscribed “ 
by tradition? Is there any outlet for sentiments of this kind, allowing for some 
apparent choice of words appropriate to the feelings aroused by a particular situation ? ? 
Apart from her role in the more or less stereotyped ritual which accompanies such 
social crises as initiation or a death, has a woman any opportunity for what may be ti 
loosely termed “ self-expression,’ where her personal feelings are affected ? I 
We are referring here not to quarrels, outbursts of anger or indignation, but to i 
unhappiness arising from some physical source beyond the apparent control of the a 
individual woman concerned. rt 
It is common knowledge that Aboriginal women in most parts of Australia wail te 
and mutilate themselves after a death has taken place within their group, or that 
they did so before intensive contact with Europeans led to the disappearance of c 
this and other elements in their indigenous culture. References to mortuary t 
ceremonies and beliefs are numerous; but a discussion of this complex subject, s 
employed here only to illustrate our theme, is not possible in so brief a paper. ( 
As a rule, however, actual singing involving the use of co-ordinated words I 
receives little mention. 
Dr. Kaberry* refers to women’s feelings and activities in regard to death and 
mortuary rites, but makes no specific allusion to this topic. Such omission is s 
probably due to the fact that throughout the Eastern Kimberleys special words and ( 
phrases are rarely included in the women’s wailing, which consists for the most part 
of wordless sobbing. The few chants that are employed are largely standardized 
in content. In the Wave Hill area, for instance, a mother whose son or daughter is V 
going on a journey, or has died, may use one or other of the following examples, s 
with very slight variations.® C 
(a) wa’dt:'dt: gu'du.'du: yat'ji:n ja'na:'na: 7t'gt.'li: gu'la:nan'gu: njan'gu:. 
alas (my) child mine goes away far awayI can’t look. 
1 All the field work mentioned in this paper, with the exception of that relating to the Wave 


Hill area, was carried out under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council and the 
Department of Anthropology, Sydney University ; it was done in conjunction with my husband 1 
(R. M. Berndt). The writing of the paper was made possible by a grant frdm the Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Sydney. 


2 


2 P. Kaberry, Aboriginal Woman, Sacred and Profane, London, 1939, e.g. pp. 209-211 and 
214-217. 

3 Field work, Wave Hill region, 1944. The dialect employed here is Guirindji. Owing to 
the special nature of these chants, the stress and the length of the vowels differ from those used in 
ordinary speech. 
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General Translation. 
Alas, my son (or daughter) is going far away, I shan’t see him (or her) again ! 


(b) wa'di:’di: yat'ji:nba'nay'gu: garuwa'ni: waygadj'du: gu'du:'du: 


alas my own child (poor fellow) (my) child 
wangadj'du: wan'dji: njambau'guji:n nja'nga:. 
(poor fellow) alive something looked. 


1en’s 5 os 
ibed General Translation. 
ome Alas, my own child, alas! I kept him (or her) alive, but now someone has put 
ion ? a curse on him and killed him! 
such Professor Elkin* quotes Sir George Grey’s description of a death at Perth some 
y be time during last century. ‘‘ The female relatives sang: ‘ My son (brother) again 
I shall not see in the future.’ From time to time the women in turn chanted dire 
it to imprecations against the sorcerers who were supposed to have caused the death, 
the addressing their words to the men so as to work them up to their duty of taking 
revenge. As soon as the man died, an old woman started up mad with grief and rage, 
wail tore his hut to pieces and poured forth more imprecations against the sorcerers . 
that Lumholtz observes’: ‘‘ Their sorrow for the dead is not very deep; they 
e of chant their funeral dirge for several evenings, but this is simply a formal respect paid 
lary the deceased. I have many times heard these melancholy mourning tunes in the 
ject, silent night. The same strophes—for example, Wainta, bemo, bemo, yongool natko ? 
(Where is my brother’s son, the only one I had ?)—was continually repeated. Asa 
ords rule, the old women furnished the lamentations.” 

Howitt, too, notes®: “‘ There they lay lamenting their loss, saying, for instance, 
and “Why did you leave us?’”’ Now and then their grief would be intensified by 
n is someone, for instance, the wife, uttering an ear-piercing wail ‘ Penntng-t-torn’ 
and (my spouse is dead), or a mother would say ‘ Lit-t-torn ’ (my child is dead). All the 
part others would then join in with the proper term of relationship . * 
ized And Spencer’ refers to a burial among ‘“ Kakadu ’’ people at Oenpelli, where 
er is women and children filed around the grave led by an older woman, singing a short 
ples, song which he verbally recorded: “‘ You lie down quietly, do not come back, lie 


down all right—if the children see your spirit, later on they will be sick.” 

iS. Information on this subject is nevertheless extremely scanty, despite its evident 
bearing upon the question of Aboriginal woman’s position and status within her own 
society. In this paper, however, we shall limit our scope to indicating certain 


_ culturally approved channels which provide for such contingencies, leaving the 
‘ € . . . . . . . . . . “,* 
band implications of this material to be considered later on in conjunction with additional 
Com- data. 

and 4A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines and How to Understand Them, Sydney, 1938, p. 233. 


*Carl Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, London, 1889, p. 204. 
lg to : > ae - 
ed in ® A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, London, 1904, p. 459. 


7B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, London, 1914, pp. 240-241. 
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For reasons of brevity, we shall confine ourselves to two localities in north 
Australia—Bathurst and Melville Islands, and north-east Arnhem Land. The 
culture patterns of these two areas cannot, of course, be considered “ typical ”’ of 
Aboriginal Australia, except that they display such well-known characteristics as 
reliance on hunting instead of on agriculture as a means of subsistence ; and in fact 
they show marked differences from each other. Without our lingering in comparative 
discussion, there are several outstanding points which should be noted to provide a 
background for our study. 

An important distinction between the two areas is the fact that Bathurst- 
Melville Islands ceremonial and religious life involves no sexual dichotomy in so far 
as adult participation and knowledge are concerned ; there is no segregation of 
either sex for ceremonial purposes. In north-east Arnhem Land, however, each 
sex has its own specified role, which it may carry out apart from (although not 
altogether independently of) the other.® 

At Bathurst-Melville Islands initiation, now virtually fallen into disuse owing to 
Mission activities, does not involve circumcision, whereas in north-east Arnhem 
Land this is still carried out. 

Moreover, the form of social organization differs in these two areas. Bathurst- 
Melville Islands, having an apparently uniform language without dialectical varia- 
tions, employ a series of phratries or clans® combined with local territorial groups or 
hordes. North-east Arnhem Land! has clans (mala) and language groups (mata), 
the latter being the simpler form of division, and the one more frequently cited in 
everyday life as well as, to some extent, in ritual. 

In both areas a certain amount of polygny is, or has been, practised, some of the 
older men possessing a greater number of wives than is the case in most other parts 
of Aboriginal Australia. Another feature of both, especially in pre-Mission days, 
has been the prevalence of “ blood-feuds ’—the murder of one person by another, 
leading to feuds between different clans or linguistic groups (north-east Arnhem Land) 
or different territorial units (Bathurst-Melville Islands). These have now almost 
completely lapsed, except for isolated incidents away from white settlements. 

Of interest to us here, however, is the way in which both culture patterns provide 
some means by which women may, in certain circumstances, express their actual 


’ 


® Warner, however (A Black Civilization, New York, 1937, passim, e.g. pp. 5-6, 387, 394), 
underestimates the part played by women of this area in the sacred life of their group, and their 
informal knowledge of and participation in religious mythology and ritual. This aspect will be 
treated later in some detail. 

* For references to this area, vide W. E. Harney and A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Melville and Bathurst 
Islanders: a Short Description,” Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 228-234; C. W. M. Hart, ‘‘ The 
Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst Islands,’ Oceania, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 167-180; and ‘‘ Personal 
Names among the Tiwi,” ibid., Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 280-290. 

10 For references to this area, vide Warner, op. cit., passim, also ‘‘ Morphology and Functions 
of the Australian Murngin Type of Kinship,” American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. XX XIII, No. 2; 
T. T. Webb, “ Tribal Organization in Eastern Arnhem Land,”’ Oceania, Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 406-411; 
A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Marriage and Descent in East Arnhem Land,” ibid., Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 412-416; 
A. Capell, ‘‘ Languages of Arnhem Land, North Australia,” ibid., Vol. XIII, No. 1, pp. 40-45. 
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or assumed grief; and with this in mind we shall glance briefly, first, at Bathurst 
and Melville Islands. 


BATHURST AND MELVILLE ISLANDS 


In this area song-life seems to be more “ individual ’’ and personalized, and at 
first glance less closely bound to traditional mythology, than in north-east Arnhem 
Land, or for that matter in other parts of Aboriginal Australia. There are some 
conventions to be observed, which exercise a limiting influence ; but at the same 
time the singer is apparently permitted a far wider scope, embodying a certain 
amount of personal (although culturally determined) selection. This is true of 
ceremonial as well as of mortuary singing ; but the former, complex as it is, requires 
separate treatment. 

When someone of either sex is injured or ill, dying or dead," both men and 
women of the same family, phratry or territorial group, or those living at the time 
in the same camp, ‘‘ compose” and sing, individually, various appropriate songs. 
For both sexes, these approximate the same type and length; and the rhythm, as 
well as many of the sentiments, are to some extent formalized. They are frequently 
presented in the form of dialogue, the singer carrying on an imaginary conversation 
with some other person—usually the one for whose benefit the singing is taking place. 
The change of speakers in the song is simulated by alteration in pitch, and other 
such conventional devices. Thus a woman singing will in the “ dialogue ”’ imitate a 
man’s voice, and vice versa. 

A woman whose husband is ill or dying will sing for him. When he dies she will 
“compose ”’ other songs over the corpse and at the burial ; and after several months 
have elapsed, when the grave-posts have been cut, painted, and erected, she will sing 
and dance at the large mortuary ceremony. (It is not possible here to describe even 
briefly the ritual, activities and tabus involved ; but these include a certain amount 
of self-mutilation, especially head-gashing.) Apart from these formal occasions, 
she may sing or wail at any time she feels inclined to do so—between the burial and 
the grave-post ceremony, for instance, or at intervals during the months or even 
years that follow. If her songs have held the attention of others, they will be 
remembered for some considerable time by members of her family or group who have 
been present or within earshot. 

Illness and death do not provide the only occasions for this type of singing. 
The departure of a husband or some close relative on a long journey, and subsequent 
return ; the first menstruation ofa daughter or member of the same family ; a real 
or supposed affront, however trivial—such as a woman’s being told by her husband 
not to smoke near him while he was ill; an organized fight, in which the singer or 


11 Spencer, op. cit., pp. 228-239, refers to mortuary ceremonies on these islands, but mentions 
very little of women’s part in them in so far as our present theme is concerned. His remarks 
deal almost entirely with men’s singing. Hart, in his ‘‘ Personal Names among the Tiwi,” 
refers to some mortuary tabus, and also to various beliefs concerning the deceased's spirit. 
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members of the same group are to participate; injury to a favourite dog; the 
blatant infidelity of a spouse: all these furnish opportunity for singing, on relevant 
themes. 

Other aspects of personal experience, such as a period of extreme thirst away 
from water, a hurricane, the capsizing of a canoe, the sight of a bushfire, of the rough 
sea, or of two sharks fighting, are usually kept in mind for use during the next 
ceremonial period ; and at such times a man or woman would, formerly, sing for a 
son, daughter or close relative who was undergoing initiation. 

A woman may remember men’s songs, especially those of her father and brothers ; 
a man frequently “ gives his songs to his children.’”” And a man may recall the 
songs of various women. 

Such songs, remembered over long periods, provide a basis upon which each 
person constructs his or her own “ compositions.’”’ This practice leads, inevitably, 
to a certain amount of duplication. There are a number of conventional subjects, 
such as various spirits ; aspects of nature, such as the sea, animals, reptiles or birds : 
canoes ; and topics relating to culture contact, such as sailing ships, motor trucks 
and the Air Force base established on Bathurst Island during the war. They not 
only provide secondary themes, but serve as a sort of accepted framework which 
is used as a medium for expressing the desired sentiments ; and to this each singer, 
building on the remembered phrases of others, adds something of his or her own 
experience and emotion. 

It is this feature of Bathurst-Melville Islands culture which makes it possible 
to record songs that were actually ‘‘ composed ’’ some years ago. There is of course 
a margin of error, resulting from the informants’ need to rely upon unaided memory ; 
but the presence of a number of older people who remember vividly the occasions on 
which the various songs were sung supplies some check, which is reinforced by the 
desire not to anger the spirit of a dead man or woman by distorting one of his or her 
songs. 

The range of available songs relating to illness, injury or death, as well as to 
other topics, is extremely wide. Many, of course, have been forgotten, and new 
variations are constantly coming forward. It is almost impossible, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to conjecture how many songs a woman (or man) may 

‘compose *’ during her (or his) lifetime ; but certainly a hundred would be a most 
conservative estimate. 

To-day the majority of young people on these islands are concentrated at the 
Roman Catholic Mission Station on Bathurst Island, where most are being or have 
been brought up in the convent or the boys’ dormitory, and are at least nominally 
Christian. It is the older people, the “ pagans,’’ who keep up something of their 
old ways, retain their customary song-making, and travel to various parts of both 
islands for mortuary and other ceremonies. The effect on local life of the Government 
Station at Snake Bay, and the Roman Catholic ‘‘ Half-caste ’’ Mission Station at 
Garden Point (both on Melville Island), is negligible compared to that of the Bathurst 
Island Station, which has been functioning now for nearly forty years. 
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The examples of women’s singing set out below are probably representative of 
those that normally take place at the illness or (particularly) death of a husband or 
close relatve. All but one of our examples here relate to the illness or death of an 
actual husband. It is songs of this category which seem to make the strongest 
impression on the singers themselves and upon other women; and indeed they 
comprise more than half of the women’s mourning songs recorded by the writer. 

However, a number of varieties have been deliberately omitted here, as having 
little direct bearing on the present paper. Those dealing primarily with natural 
topics or with spirits have little relevance ; and those of a predominantly erotic 
nature, of which there are many, seem to require separate discussion. Others again 
contain allusions and subtleties which would call for a disproportionate amount of 
explanation. And because they have no bearing on our main theme, men’s songs 
remembered and submitted by women have not been included. 

Apart from these omissions, and from the fact that it was extremely difficult 
here to make a “ typical” selection from available songs, there remains the matter 
of personal choice or caprice on the part of informants in regard to songs that were 
‘composed ”’ in the past. It would be interesting to know just why certain songs 
have appealed to certain women, in such a way that they have been remembered 
for periods of sometimes more than forty years. Family associations and factors of 
personal experience are necessarily involved, and more detailed research would be 
needed to find out why a woman “ liked ” certain songs at the expense of others. 


Note. 

The translations appended here are of a general rather than of an exact nature. 
It was not possible, within the short period of field work which was all that could be 
accomplished to date in this particular area, to obtain more than an elementary 
understanding of the rather complex polysynthetic language."* However, knowledge 
of many of the words and word-elements involved, and continued checking of the 
songs with a number of informants over two visits, did serve to reduce in some degree 
the number of possible errors arising from this deficiency. Discussion of the com- 
ponent parts of each word would entail more space, and a more detailed analysis, 
than can be contemplated here. 

It is not yet certain whether there is a special ‘‘ song language " which differs 
in some points from that of ordinary speech; but Hart!* believes that songs are 
composed of words which have become tabu by reason of their connection with names 


of the dead, and so have passed out of ordinary conversation and general usage. 


Certainly young and even middle-aged people seem unable by themselves to translate 
many of these songs, except for a few words here and there. Older men and women 
themselves sometimes have difficulty; and much discussion is needed at times 


1 A. Capell, ‘‘ The Classification of Languages in North and North-west Australia,” Oceania, 
Vol. X, No. 4, especially pp. 404-411, and ‘‘ Languages of Arnhem Land, North Australia,’ 
ibid., Vol. XIII, No. 1, especially pp. 24-26 


3C. W. M. Hart, op. cit., especially pp. 283-284. 
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to recall the exact meaning intended by the singer. Needless to say, the “‘ composer ” 
herself (or himself) usually remembers ; but this person, especially after a lapse of 
many years, is not always available. Several of the singers themselves are now 
dead. 

Each line of the songs as set out below consists of a compound word (or possibly 
a phrase, although this point has not yet been clarified), which is treated as a single 
entity and sung through with barely a pause. In the absence of other criteria for 
dividing the songs, it was considered advisable to follow the natives’ own treatment. 

The songs are recorded here in their sung and not in their spoken version. This 
accounts in most cases for the special position of the stress signs, which does not 
conform to the spoken usage, and also for occasional variations in word form. In 
translation, of course, it is not possible to retain the same rhythm as the origina! 
without some distortion of meaning, and so no attempt has been made here to do 
this. 

To facilitate reading, such words as “ he says,” “‘ she says ’’ have been included 
in the general translation of each song; but it should be clearly understood that 
these are not, as a rule, part of the actual song itself. The singer makes it obvious, 
sometimes by context alone, but more often by change of pitch and so on, just who 
is supposed to be speaking ; and many men, as well as women, are expert at imitating 
the voices of the opposite sex. 


Songs Sung During Illness 
1. t'tauwanimi tint kara'nuwa'levja'min 
my husband is walking, coming this way (she says) 
kwt.'ampra' pipa’nawa' mila’ nawa'tiyr' kiga’mamt: 
(road at) Pipianamili, might be coming that way (she says) 
‘pilt'yi:ja, ‘pilt’yizja 
might be for me, might be for me (she says) 
‘nera' nuykwa'tina’mant'yunta'ruku'lart 
might be she’s not coming with me (he says) 
‘kama'taura‘am' patu'mart'yuntiyan'tari'tampuna'mata ? 
what’s the matter she doesn’t come to my camp, stops at the Mission ? (he says) 
‘palt'karin'tiyan’triya'lauwa'riya’mart 
big buttocks, she can’t walk fast (he says) 


General Translation. 
““My husband is walking along, coming this way. 
Perhaps he’s passing through Pipianamili, 
Perhaps he’s coming for me, perhaps for me.” 
‘“ Maybe,” he says, “my wife is not coming with me. 
Why doesn’t she come to my camp? She stays at the Mission, 
She is so heavy and fat, she can’t walk fast.” 








th 
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ser” Comments. 
se of Matilawaiu’wuya sang this at Bathurst Island Mission Station one night towards 
now the end of 1947 for her second husband Laupus, P9:wa:’tjimi, who was ill at Cape 
Fourcroy. 
sibly 
ingle 2. ‘mana’ mua'tripu'yuma'kama'raya'rentt 
a for you and I sit down here (she says) 
nent. a'tana'riya’ puya'niya'linka'rera’wumi 
This we can’t move, no matter hot sun (she says) 
: mot yur’ watt’ wina'lia'maniy'katriyap'mant 
In he shot you this morning by the mango tree (she says) 
vinal karu' pwantu'rapwa'rart'yara'wolarnt 
> do he shot you near your Pantarapu(a@) (she says) 
‘kama’ yintaram'watt'iru'matrinuru' kaijum' wauwa'tu:a 
“— what’s the matter, I got a lot of pubic hair here(b) (she says) 
that ‘mana'wara'yuwa'titim 'puya'niniti 
wan that man’s(c) going to grab me (she says). 
who (a) His father had been buried at Panta’rapu, and this gave him certain property 
ag rights there. (Vide Hart, ‘“‘ The Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst Islands,” pp. 173-175.) 
(b) Mwatt is a relationship term signifying son (woman speaking) or sister’s 
son (man speaking), but it may also be used to mean vulva. 
(c) That is, her husband. 
General Translation. 
‘Let us sit down here together,” she says to her husband. 
“We'll stay here, no matter how hot the sun. 
It was by the mango tree that he shot you this morning, 
It was close to your father’s grave at Pantarapu. 
I have plenty of pubic hair, 
And that man’s going to grab me.”’ 
ays) Comments. 


Marota’muna the younger sang this for her husband, Poa’latuwuya, who had 
been shot in the thigh by Alfonso, a Philippine employee of the Mission, when he was 
stealing mangoes early one morning. This was in the early days of the Mission. 
Soon after she had finished this song her husband was taken to Darwin on the Mission 
boat, and she accompanied him ; he died there. 


3. ‘nrcja’yt:ja'ytca, ‘yt:jamau'wana'yi.ja'y2:pamuya' net 
my “cousin” (is) my wife(a) (he says) 
‘palt'yi:ja'yapmuyart kuntirt'mart 

I’m thinking of my wife (he says). 
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Note. 

(a) mau’wana is a relationship term signifying classificatory son’s daughter or 
daughter’s daughter (man speaking), etc. It also means “ long-way wife,” indicating 
a correct or eligible spouse. (Vide Harney and Elkin, of. cit., pp. 230-231.) 
japmu'yana, meaning wife, is commonly altered to some extent in these songs to 
suit the particular rhythm. 


General Translation. 
“[’m married ‘ straight,’ to my ‘ cousin,’’”’ he says, 
“ And I’m thinking about her now.”’ 


Comments. 

Piparau, daughter of Matilawaiu’wuya, sang this one night at Bathurst Island 
Mission during the war, for her husband Ku’rausrama. He was ill, and had been 
taken to Darwin by plane. In view of the contents of this song, it is interesting to 
note that Piparau and her husband had the same father (Man’kara, now dead), 


although different mothers ; correctly, they should call each other “ sister’’ and 
“ brother.” 


Songs Sung after a Death 
1. ‘kuta’wata'ti:piytka' lauwa'nuya’n 
your hole is ready now (she says) 
‘yt:ja'marikam' pitt'yi:ka'lauwa'niyata 
I don’t know where you are now (she says) 
‘kau‘yi'nintawa'tiyr’kala’wata'laya'mi: 
your body is in that hole, wrapped in bark (she says) 
‘yt-jakau'want' mantiyr' kala’ waiayga'na 
I leave your body there now, you can’t come back (she says) 


General Translation. 
“Your grave is ready now,” she says, 
“But I don’t know where you’ve gone. 
Your body is lying down there, wrapped up in bark, 
And your body must stay in the grave.” 


Comments. 

Matu’wompunumau sang this at Purman’tuwa, in the south-west of Bathurst 
Island, for her husband, Pupulamatu’ri, who died early in the war. She sang in 
the middle of the day, in the rainy season ; he had just been buried in the sand, 
wrapped in paperbark, and they had not yet started to make his posts. 


2. ‘warami' pin’ kinu'wamu'niku'rupwa'n 
I’m “ wild,’’(a) I want to drink your milk (he says). 
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Note. 
(a) kurup'wart means “ wild,” angry, or emotionally disturbed ; see also song 17 
of this series. 


General Translation. 


“T’m angry,” he says to his wife, ‘and I want to drink your milk.”’ 


Comments. 

The singer is as above, for the same man and at the same time. It was not 
uncommon in this area for a man to drink milk from his wife’s breast when he felt 
thirsty ; but the reference to the spirit’s being “ angry” is not explained. 


3. ‘yt:ja'mataka' yuni'mari' kunt'yt:ja’ purt’ yamami 
[’ve got red ochre, I’m filling up my basket (she says) 
‘waiau'walt'kayar'wunt' guru’ kuma'minawt' niygu'ruyuma'ms 
I’m making myself red on my hair and face and body (she says) 
(‘n1-ja)'tjana'mani'maret' kupitinu’rara'mant 
I’m carrying it over my shoulder (she says) 


General Translation. 
“Tm filling my bark basket with red ochre, 
[’m painting myself red all over,” she says, 
‘And I’m carrying the basket along, over my shoulder.”’ 


Comments. 

The singer is still the same as above, but in this case some time had elapsed 
since her husband’s death, and she sang for him at Cape Fourcroy, near the Air 
Force base. Red ochre, jariya, is found not far from this place ; and she sings here 
that she is taking some of it to the men who are painting her husband’s grave posts. 


4. wa’mananuwat ju:wanita'watt'wiyaratam'wantu'rtyt 
I hear your brother crying there(a) (she says) 
‘yinta’ nuykwa'kamant'yi.ja'nariyata'timt'yurim' pura ? 
my mother()), why didn’t you leave me some milk ? (he says). 


Notes. 
(a) She is speaking to her other children. 
(b) nari(ya), mother. 


General Translation. 
“IT can hear your brother crying,” she tells her children. 
‘““* Mother,’ he’s saying, ‘ why didn’t you leave me some milk ?’” 
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Comments. N 


Panunta’tu sang this one morning early in the war for her dead son, the same 
Pupulamatu’ri mentioned above. She sang at Purmantuwa, where he had just 
been buried. 
5. ‘nevjaku'waya'nimpati' puntiya’ mamula ? h 
who is that girl singing ? (he says) 
‘wata’wuyara'timint' yuntira'’manira 
he just went walking past (she says) ‘ 
‘nanta’mant'kimapwr'yuntiya'nayu'ret 
don’t you go with other girls (she says) 
a'nuykwa'tauwa' tauwa' puri'yuntina'niyevja'nawu'luwa 
if you do, we(a) stop you (she says). 


Note. 


(a) She refers here to his three other wives and herself. 


General Translation. 
“Who is that singing ?”’ he asks. 
‘That spirit went past me,” she says. 
“Don’t go with other women,” she tells him, 
“Or we, your wives, will stop you.” 


Comments. 

Danta‘leiju, sister to Piparau, sang this for her first husband, Pupulamatu’ri, 
mentioned above. He had four wives. She sang at Cape Fourcroy, where she had 
gone after his burial. 


6. ‘yt:jari:'di:ja'waia'wuya 
I (singing about) radio(a) (she says) 
‘waryjana' mina’ limpaya'ra:naya'leijentt 
wireless pole with lot of wires (she says) 
‘kilima'nauwa' munampats'winu' munayat'ja:ki'larwa 
strong smell from under his arms,(b) we(c) hunt him away (she says) 
‘kamiyka'tevja'tina'wata' winta' rauwalt 
he comes close, close, we hunt him away (she says) 
‘manatu'watu'wuntiya' wantaku'rupwia 
(I) shut up my nose, (1) sniff at him(d) (she says) 
‘yinta'yant'mampa'ratu'watu'wuntu' yurat' jayani'nim 
you bad girl, you play about with a lot of men(e) (he says) 
‘yinta'nuykwa, ‘yinta'nuykwa 

not you, not you (they say) 
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Notes. 


(a) The wireless station that was at Fourcroy Air Force base during the war. 

(6) kilimini, strong odour from sweat. 

(c) She refers to herself and her co-wives. 

(d) She covers her nose with the palms of her hands, sniffing loudly and wrinkling 
her nose. 

(e) He speaks to each of his wives. 


General Translation. 

“[’m singing about the wireless,’’ she says, 

“And the aerial pole with its wires. 
He smells strongly of sweat, we hunt him away, 
When he comes close we hunt him away, 
We sniff at the smell of his sweat.” 

“You are sweethearts with lots of men,” he tells them ; 

“ But not you, not you,” they say. 


Comments. 


The singer, the time, and the dead man concerned are the same as in the preceding 
song. 


. a'nimi'yilum' paya' mara’ wata'tuya'rt 
I’ve been playing about with different men (she says) 
a’ kwt.a'tapu'tata'maya'ra:ru'mimwa'ru:wa 
leave that camp where you've been living (he says) 
a’mua'woya'tamu'jiya'tampan'amay’ki:j2' puntina’ malt 


NS 


you and I[ sit down, talk all night, no sleep(a) (he says) 
a’ yintaka'winam' pint’ puntara’ pulu'minin’ kite 
you tell me true, how many men you’ve been sweetheart with (he says). 


Note. 


(a) An allusion to erotic play. 


General Translation. 
‘“T’ve been sweetheart with lots of men,’’ she says. 
“You leave your camp,” he tells her. 
“We will play and talk together all night, 
And you tell me who are your sweethearts.” 


Comments. 
Dantaleiju is singing again for her husband, Pupulamatu’ri, but in this case at 
Purmantuwa. 
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8. ‘natam’ pint’ wiya'ru:pun'tiyam' pala’ riya 
fix yourself, you’re sitting with legs wide open (he says) 
‘yt:ja' kama kaliku'yata’miniya'limpaya’ puwa'liyaram'wari ? 
what’s the matter, my calico fell off on to the ground ? (she says) 
‘kama’ nuykwa'puran'taniya'limpaya'lipr'niyapa'liya ? 


a a . z Cor 
why didn’t you fasten your calico up properly ? (he says). 
" ; wal 
General Translation. 
cor 


“You're sitting with legs wide open,” he tells his wife. 
“How did my pubic cloth fall down on to the ground ?”’ she says. 10. 
“Well, why didn’t you fasten it properly ?”’ he asks her. 


Comments. 


Jatileiu’mau, now dead, sang this at the Bathurst Island Mission Station in its 


early days, for her husband Takatari. He had just been buried in the paddock, the - 
site of the present aerodrome, and she had gone back to the camp and was singing ; 
there. lit 
(; 

g. ‘niniy' kama’ pw:tja'lauwaya ? 

why are you so thin and bony ?(a) (he says) 

‘yinta’mana'muntu'mukun tert’ kuruwan 

I’m sorry for you (he says) C 

‘nuykwa'kuwa'niniy'tauwa'rint' niyints'katje'lavjana 

no man will give you any food (he says) b 

‘kami jatu’' puluw9s'yt:ja(tu) A 

come here to me, quick(b) (he says) 

‘wt-jau'yinta' ramwatt'wi:ja'wunu'mant' yurauwr : 


I will give you a baby, the same as me (he says) 
‘yt-ja’wara'yipr'yrkils'mi:japr'ki:ja 
I put blood on myself, from woman(c) (he says). 


Notes. 

(a4) pwatala (pw9:tjala) means rib-bone, and is used also to signify a very bony 
person or animal. This theme is fairly common in mourning songs, especially when 
the singer is thin 

(5) That is, for coitus. 

(c) The local belief is that if a man puts menstrual blood on himself, the child 
that his wife will afterwards bear will look like him. 


General Translation 


“Why are you bony and thin ? 





I’m sorry for you,” he says. 
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“No man will give you food. 
You come, quick, here to me. 
I will give you a child who looks like me, 
For I’m putting blood on myself.” 


Comments. 

Pukunti’num sang this for her second husband, who died towards the end of the 
war. She sang near his grave, not far from Garden Point, in the north-western 
corner of Melville Island. 


10. a’ kama'tima'niya'limpayt'k1:ja' putu ? 
why are you longer than me ?(a) (he says) 
‘muami:'jatt'muwt'yara(tt)ma'tumu' pula 
you and I sleep together, level (he says). 


— Note. 
sing (a) As they had slept by the fire one night before his death, she had been a 
: little higher than he was, so that his head was approximately level with her waist. 
General Translation. 
“Why are you taller than me?” he asks her. 
“Let us sleep side by side.” 
Comments. 
Jauentu’mau, now dead, sang this for her husband, Pwo:taumini. He had just 
been buried at Juwoalup‘, in the middle of Bathurst Island, and she had moved to 
Alitari in the same district, where she sang. 
11. ‘pulurt'pulapa'tapa'liniyamat'ju 
look(a) at this nice hair-string I made (she says) 
‘yinta’wintarawa'lwantryt 
I made it ready for you()) (she says) 
tt’ pakw' putu'wumarju 
you're too “ flash ”’ (he says). 
tel Notes. 
- (a) She has finished making it, and holds it stretched out in front of her for 
everyone to see. 
1d (b) She puts it on her head, as a headband. When she has finished dancing 


with it, she will put it into the grave. 


General Translation. 
“Look at this nice hair-string I’ve made. 
I made it for you,” she tells him, 
“You look too ‘ flash’ with your headband on,” he says, 
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Comments. G 


The singer is the same as in the preceding song, but here she is singing as she 
dances beside her husband’s grave. 


12. ‘yt.ja'waya’ kutruwa'ru: 
I’m like a turtle(a) (she says) C 
‘pilt'ywi-ja'yampuya'tawa'yumaru' kutruwa'liyara' puruyam' puya 
I’m coming close up to you quickly, I’m a turtle(d) (she says) 
ja'tati’muyt'limpa'li:yt 
I don’t know where is this place(c) (he says) 
ma'rauwuyara'muta' yumpr 
you look, (it is called) Mutanumpi (she says) 

‘yara'waia' wuyanam' paijawu'rurawu'riyara'nd:wim 
he left his Paiau’rura,(d@) and now he’s come here (she says). 


Notes. 
(a) kutuwaru, a variety of salt-water turtle. 
(0) Here she uses the form kutuwaliya, a female turtle. 
(c) That is, the place where he is buried. 
(d) His home “ country ” was Paiau’rura, in the south-west of Bathurst Island. 


General Translation. 
“T’m like a turtle,’”’ she tells him. 
“And I’m coming close up to you, quickly.” 
‘““T don’t know where I am,” he says. 
“You look, it is Mutanumpi. 
He left his own country, and he came here,” she tells them. 
Comments. 
Kami:m’pila sang this for her first husband, the younger Mwalamini, beside his 


grave at Mutanumpi, in the north-west of Melville Island. He had just been buried. 
At the time of his death, he had five wives. 


13. ‘kamint'puyu'wamini:ja' parin'tiga’ma ? 
you look about for food, why do you bring me back nothing ? (he says) 
‘payu'waram' puntilum' wintiyana'na:ripa 
bring back my wife(a) (he says) 
‘yauwanawi'tayampu'tara'wuniy'karami 
by and by we fight, fight, can’t stop(a) (he says). 


Note. 


(a) He is speaking to Kantjula (now dead), who speared him to death one night 
while he was sleeping, and took two of his wives, one of them the singer. 
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General Translation. 
‘“Why do you bring me no food?” he asks his wife. 
‘‘ And you bring back my wife,” he says to Kantjula. 
“Soon we will fight together, without a pause.” 


Comments. 

Kurunwala sang this for her dead husband, Jormanowei, between thirty and 
forty years ago. She sang at A’tauwonapi, in the south-west of Bathurst Island, 
where they had gone after his burial ; the posts had not yet been cut. 

It is interesting to note that in cases such as this, where a woman’s husband has 
been murdered, she does not hesitate to refer to the fact in her singing. 


14. ‘yanti'yart'mampa'ratina'kunti'yureta'yuninim ? 
Nancy, you finished playing about with men ? (he says) 
‘yinta' manuykwatt'mata'maya'lama'nd:wa' nareijata 
you're not clean, you go and wash yourself (he says) 
‘yata'wona' murukwoya'mumpr' yulu'ru:a 
(she ‘‘ swears ’’’ at herself)(a) 
‘yantaka'’wauwa(ka), ‘yantaka'wauwaka 
not you, not you (she says) 
‘yanta'nuynkwawi'nera, tt'mayan'tukwu'tu:wu'ligu'tampurt 
not you, your posts are being painted, they’re ready to dance (she says). 


Note. 

(a) That is, she refers to her sexual organs and to sexual intercourse, in a 
mocking or a derogatory way. This is moderately common in such mourning songs, 
but in this particular case it was not possible to obtain an exact and detailed trans- 


“6 


lation. Occasionally, when the singer “‘ swears ’’ about other women or men, it 


seems to be almost in the nature of a curse. 


General Translation. 
“Nancy,” he says, “ have you finished taking sweethearts ? 
You are not clean, you had better go and wash.” 

She derides her body and his ; 

“Not you, not you,” she says, 


” 


“ For now they are painting your posts, they’re ready to dance. 


Comments. 

Nancy, Ti’pampana’tu, sang this for her first husband, who died about twelve 
years ago. She sang by his grave at Wariu, in the north of Bathurst Island, when 
the grave posts were almost ready. 

K 
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15. ‘yintaram'wats'rinku' purants 
(I’ve got) nice sexual organs(a) (she says) 
‘mua’ tina’ limpaya' muykt'jauwalam 
you and I go together to the shade (ma‘la:m) (he says) 
‘tupu'yuntara:ki'taupuls'yinta’' katupu'rants 
I’m dancing,(b) (you look) (he says) 
‘wura'matakitau'yt.jay' pamu' yuner'jaya 
my wife, (I’m dancing) (he says) 
(puls'tatt’yaru'mintiya' mata’ kurupwart) 
you clap, I dance(c) (she says). 


Notes. 

(a) That is, “ your ‘son’.’’ See Note (b) to Song 2 in “‘ Songs sung during 
Illness.” 

(0) The singer pretends that the spirit of the dead man is dancing, with arms 
outstretched. 

(c) She tells the assembled men to clap their thighs for her, as she dances beside 
the grave. kurupwart here means emotionally disturbed (see Song 2 of this series). 


General Translation. 
‘“T’ve got nice sexual organs,’’ she says. 
“Let’s go into the shade together. 
I’m dancing with arms outstretched,” he says, 
“My wife, here I am dancing.” 
(‘ You clap,” she tells the men, ‘“‘ while I am dancing.’’) 


, 


Comments. 

Kitimwu’'lu sang this at the beginning of the war for her dead husband, 
Tjam’pli:tjiu, after he had been buried in what is now the aerodrome at Bathurst 
Island Mission Station. 


16. ‘kama’wuyara'panauwt'neram' puyt'rigun'taraya'li ? 
why do you come up to my camp(a) every day ? (he says) 
‘yana' puyu'mata'kuntiya’ pumaijin'tila 
your posts all standing up painted ready (she says) 
‘yant'yampunu'muntiya(m)'tara’mant' payi 
you get up from that grave (she says) 
‘ninta'ninanita’ wanta' reia' kitau'wuna 
you were dancing just now (she says) 
ya'niya'winta'reram'wurt'tinija' mint 
you were shaking yourself (she says) 
a’ kama'yara’yintin'tarat'jama'luntu’mani ? 

why don’t you come here to me ?(b) (he says) 
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‘wulu'nint'yi:ja'maripr'ti:jitu 
I’m not old woman (she says) 

aya’ naya'mant'tart'jamuy'ko:rt'yamam 

I’m waiting for you, not going to walk up quickly (he says) 
‘yi:japa'reiaya'rinka'teta’naram’ punt’ mi:mata'wet(c) 

I’m glad my wife’s coming close to me (he says) 
‘yi-ja'nuykwa'maya'lu:wu'nita'mata' puntiya'mayapa 

I give you no water, leave you to dry up(d) (he says) 
yant.ja(wa)'luntt:ja'yaya'matriya'mart'mt 

I bring you to a dry country, no water there (he says). 


Notes. 


(a) That is, his grave. 

(b) For coitus. 

(c) Several lines have been omitted here, being reserved for later discussion. 
(d) The allusion is to a time when they were travelling together across a dry 


patch of country, and she was thirsty. 


General Translation. 


‘““Why do you come here every day to my grave?” 
“ Because,’’ she says, “‘ your posts are painted and ready. 
Come on, get up from that grave! 
I saw you there dancing just now, 
Shaking yourself in the dance.” 
‘““Why not come to me here ?”’ he asks. 
“T’m not old, I’m too young,” she tells him. 
“Well, I’m waiting for you here. . . 
I’m glad my wife’s coming near me. 
You'll be thirsty, I can’t give you water ; 
I’m taking you to a dry and waterless country.” 


Comments. 


Dumunto’rila sang this for her dead husband, Punun’tampurpi’tjimi, at 


Punumau in the U’ranku district, towards the middle of Bathurst Island. She sang 
one morning, when the posts had been painted and placed in position around his 
grave, ready for the ceremonial dancing. 


17. 


‘punku'mayam' patr’wiyalant'jauwart 

all those spirits (kaliwt) are singing (she says) 
a’ kamaka' vet’ yeratt'wiyaraka' rests’ pula'mwaretjuwa'tipa ? 

why are you crying for me, Tipula’mwareiju ? (he says) 
‘kamaka' riya’ wauwa' yara'nu:wart wuna'manti'miya'raru'muyali ? 
why not sleep here with me one night ? (he says) 
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‘yt-ja'yinta’wuyari' yinta'marani'minin'tara'mayani ? 

(isn’t it) better you and I (should) look after your baby ?(a) (she says) 
‘niniy'kama'kara’wuyara'mart' trina’ mara'ti:winum ? 

why not stop here with me, married again ?(b) (he says) 
‘pilt’kama'niyan'trima' yinta'raka'ret ? 

what did you give me? Not food (he says) 
‘kama'wuyarayin'tant'wati'miyuntara’ put(r)um'wart ? 

why did you come up here to my camp this morning ? (he says) 
‘kuta'nitaws'yampru'wayi'nampant'wiyera'waka' rim 

you tell everybody what I tell you, carry “‘ yarns ’’ to other men (he says) 
‘mana'yi:ja'wuna'wayanta' mayuru' puntiya’ puyiter ? 

why are you thinking of me, what I say? (she says) 
‘wutr'latu’wutu' kulu'maka' puntins'wiya'ratu'lari 

you go sneaking up at night, while she sleeps(c) (he says), 


Notes. 

(a) mrani means son (man speaking), but in this context the female form should 
have been used: ‘yinta'mraniya, your/daughter. The singer is referring to the 
daughter she had from this man. 

(6) She had run away from him with her sweetheart, to whom she was married 
at the time of her first husband’s death. 


(c) He tells his “ friends,’ the kaliwi spirits. 


General Translation. 
“ All those spirits are singing.” 
“ Tipula’mwareiju, why are you crying for me ? 
Why not sleep here with me one night ? ” 
““No, we'd better look after our child.” 
“Stay with me, be my wife again. 
Why didn’t you give me food ? 
Why have you all come up to-day to my grave? 
Whatever I tell you, you tell to somebody else.”’ 
““Why are you thinking of me, and what I say ?”’ she asks. 
‘‘ Sneak up to her while she sleeps at night,’’ he tells the kaliwi spirits. 


Comments. 

Rita, Tipula’mwariju, sang this for her first husband, Man’kara (see Song 3 
of the first series in this section). He died in Darwin, having collapsed there, 
allegedly as the result of extreme fright, when he saw the headlights of a motor 
truck coming towards him. He had a number of wives at the time of his death, 
although the singer had left him some time before this took place. Rita declares 
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that she sang this song by his grave in Darwin, early one morning, after she had 
travelled there in the mission lugger, St. Francis, about twenty (?) or so years ago. 
The missionary at Bathurst Island, however, says that she has never been to Darwin. 


Summary 


In all these songs there is a strong sense of the nearness of the spirit of the 
ill or dead man, which is directly addressed and is assumed to reply. There is some 
fear of such spirits, and a desire to propitiate them, but this element is not apparent 
in the majority of songs. 

The conversational dialogue, reminding the spirit of actual incidents in the past, 
and pretending to plan for the future, serves to provide some comfort for the mourner, 
in an apparently casual fashion which dispenses with most of the more overt expres- 
sions of grief. It also supplies a certain amount of diversion to those less intimately 
touched by the death. Other references to natural phenomena, to matters arising 
from circumstances of culture contact, and so on, less frequent in the samples included 
here, are more or less conventional features of the mourning and ceremonial songs 
of this area, and often, though not always, have some totemic significance. 

There seems to be an assumption, tacit or expressed, that the spirit after death 
is interested, for some time at least, in much the same things that engrossed it during 
life. It has, or so the living affect to believe, the same erotic and affectionate 
impulses, the same interest in food and drink, and in its “‘ home ”’ territory, and does 
not forget the experiences of its bodily past. Much of the song conversation centres 
on comparatively trivial incidents and behaviour of everyday life. The emotions 
felt or assumed by the singer are expressed in relation to this familiar background, 
rather than as abstracted and isolated sentiments, and are in most cases implicit 
rather than overtly stated. 

Physical appearance receives much attention in the songs, especially in those 
that follow the illness or death of an actual or potential husband. The singing 
woman comments particularly on her own body, admiring her limbs and the way 
she walks ; or she hobbles with a stick, murmuring that she is a toothless old thing 
whom nobody wants. More often she puts such remarks into the mouth of the spirit, 
who thus declares that his wife has a pleasing walk, that she has large buttocks 
and cannot move quickly, or that he finds her attractive and desirable. Frequently 
the spirit, through the singer, praises the woman’s dancing ; or she does so herself, 
drawing attention to the way in which she waves the clapping sticks, or shakes her 
thighs. Remarks of this character lead readily to others of a more intimate and 
erotic nature, where one spouse reminds the other of past associations, or makes 
suggestions for the future. 

Although, therefore, the subject matter of these songs may appear trifling and 
commonplace, it provides a medium through which the singer may express her 
feelings ; and these are the more likely to be sincere, in that they are interpreted 
through phenomena with which she herself is personally acquainted. 
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NorRTH-EAsT ARNHEM LAND 


The songs of this area are more obviously correlated with the traditional back- 
ground than is the case of Bathurst and Melville Islands. Since they have already 
been briefly described,'* we need not recapitulate here. 

They differ not only in subject matter but also in style from those discussed 
above ; and although some individual modification does take place, such as variation 
on an existing rhythm, or alteration of certain words, the traditional basis remains 
relatively stable. These “clan ’”’ songs, as they are conveniently described, are the 
property of various linguistic groups, certain of whom share a number of lengthy 
series. There are “ inside’’ and “ outside’’ varieties of the songs, although the 
fact that the latter are sung in the main camp does not preclude their sharing in 
varying degrees in the sacred quality of the former.'® 

Women’s part in the singing and ceremonial life of this area may be roughly 
summarized under three headings : 

(1) Women should know their special roles in sacred ritual, and the way in 
which they must supplement the men’s performances to ensure the success of the 
whole. They must be well acquainted with the various steps and dances, as well as 
the relevant songs, which they are called upon to execute ; and not all of these are 
known to the men. Moreover, they are expected to have a broad understanding of 
the mythological background of the rituals, and they are unofficially aware of much 
of the men’s “ secret ’’ life. “‘ We know and we hear,’”’ as one woman explained, 
“but we don’t talk about it.” 

(2) A woman is expected to know the special clan songs of her father’s side, 
with emphasis on those more closely connected with herself (e.g. her “‘ country ” and 
her personal names). She must also know at least some songs of her mother’s side, 
and if possible of her mother’s mother’s. An industrious and intelligent woman will 
know others as well, which she will use on appropriate occasions. These songs she 
learns from childhood, becoming more competent with practice as she grows older. 
An old woman who still retains her faculties is assumed to have attained a fairly 
high standard of proficiency in this direction. 

(3) She must know the hand, arm and body movements, sometimes using string 
figures, which accompany the men’s camp singing. Each song, or part of a song, 
has its own stylized movements, termed kirdjiy ; and these are usually, although 
not always, directly related to the context. She must know when to perform these, 
since they are not associated with all parts of the singing, and the appropriate tempo. 
Sometimes old and young women are expected to show differences in speed, just as 
they may at times make different hand movements. 


** See R. M. Berndt, ‘‘ A Wonguri-Mandshikai Song Cycle of the Moon-Bone,”’ Oceania, 
Vol. XIX, No. 1, pp. 16-50; also Warner, op. cit., passim. 


'* The concept of “ sacred ’’’ in the Australian field needs revision. It has too often been 
assumed, without adequate study of the issues involved, that use of the term “‘ sacred ’’ auto- 
matically implies the exclusion of women, and “ secular "’ (or ‘“‘ profane ’’) theirinclusion. How- 
ever, in actual practice this is not necessarily the case, and the distinction is an artificial one 
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It is, however, the second category which interests us here, since it is the songs 
which, in certain circumstances, serve as vehicles for somewhat less formalized 
emotion than that which they ordinarily convey. 

Just as in the Bathurst-Melville Islands area, a woman is expected to display 
her feelings in song at various physiological and emotional crises. The illness, 
injury, death or remembered death, the departure for or return from a journey of a 
husband, potential husband, or close relative ; the initiation of a son, close relative, 
or member of the same clan or linguistic group ; the first menstruation of a daughter 
or close relative ; the sight of some object, creature or scene associated with local 
mythology, such as a pregnant shark captured, belonging to the great dua moiety 
shark cycle (the embryo being jiritja), or the quiet sea, connected with a large jtritja 
song cycle: any or all of these may evoke real or conventionalized sentiments which 
find expression in song. 

The men of this area usually sing to the accompaniment of the clapping sticks 
and the drone pipe (didjeridu), and this form of singing is known as bragbragdun. 
The women’s singing of clan songs, at emotional or supposedly emotional crises, is 
termed ya:di. I)a:di in a general sense refers to the crying of a human being, animal, 
bird or insect, and may be translated as crying or wailing. But in this particular 
context, it implies the singing of appropriate clan songs in slow tempo and a minor 
key, with a special wailing rhythm, interspersed with heavy sighs and (what specially 
concerns us here) with relatively spontaneous expressions of anger or grief. 

In a broad sense, of course, anyone may ya:di ; but this specific form, normally 
accompanied by head-gashing, is regarded as women’s pecular prerogative. Social 
approval is bestowed on a woman who employs it on all suitable occasions, and 
women who are casual or negligent in this respect are roundly condemned. If, for 
instance, a woman’s son has hurt his finger, and she neglects to make at least a show 
of wailing for him, and a pretence of cutting her head, she will be severely criticized 
by other women for her callousness. In the same way, women who fail to cry and to 
cut themselves with sufficient zeal when a boy of the same or an allied clan is cir- 
cumcized are sharply abused. To-day, in consequence of Mission contact, some of 
the younger women evince reluctance to cut their heads with sufficient severity, and 
become at such times the subject of much hostile comment. 

Men also cry, at the illness or death of a wife or close relative, but this is more 
correctly termed j1‘jun (that is, making the sound ‘jt’7’7#, or ‘ja‘ja‘ja). For example, 
when a man of a certain clan or language group is ill, an older man of the same group 
will sing the relevant songs. Here, as he normally does, he will clap the sticks to 
the rhythm. But in these particular circumstances he may halt in the song to call 
out real or conventionalized expressions of sorrow and then, clapping the sticks again, 
continue with the song. This behaviour is expected of a man, especially where a 
member of the same family is concerned ; but it is a role which is considered to belong 
primarily to women. 

In such a case, women may sing the clan songs of the deceased and his father, 
or of his mother, or of his mother’s mother, One would expect preference to be 
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shown, as it is in the relevant men’s singing,!* to the songs inherited by the deceased 
from his father, which normally contain his own personal names, and those of at 


least parts of his clan “country.” In practice, however, women ya:di either the 
mother’s or the father’s clan songs, in addition to some of the mother’s mother’s 
side ; it has not been possible as yet to determine satisfactorily the exact ratio, but 
those of the father’s and the mother’s side appear to be approximately equal. Women 
seem to consider it desirable that both sides should be sung, since it is from both 
parents, and not merely from one, that the deceased has inherited the traditional 
background. 

Small girls practise this type of performance in their play. One lies down to 
represent the corpse, while the others cluster around her wailing, pretending to cut 
their heads and practising the special twist of the hand employed in this area. At 
this stage, of course, their knowledge of the songs is elementary, and consists of 
only a few words without even the appropriate sequence. 

[)a:dt is far more of an individual matter than bragbragdun. Just as at Bathurst- 
Melville Islands, there are certain occasions when it is more or less obligatory— 
immediately after realization of illness or injury to a husband or relative, after a 
death, at a mortuary ceremony, or during or after a circumcision. But apart from 
these no specific time is allotted, and no communal gathering is required. A woman 
may ya:dt, as a rule, just when she feels inclined. Some do it more often than 
others ; and some older women continue for years to mourn dead members of their 
families, even (where sorrow is very acute) banging heavy stones against their chests. 

The interjections which are customary, although not invariably present, during 
ya:dt singing are elaborated during periods of extreme stress into lengthy monologues. 
Generally speaking, the more intense the feeling involved, the more frequent and 
lengthy are the interjections ; but there are many exceptions. A woman who is 
formally wailing for a person she knows and regards less intimately will use few, if 
any, of these ; in such a case, and even at times in others, the wailing of clan songs 
alone will suffice. Not all these interpolations follow the same rhythm as the actual 
songs. The longer ones especially are chanted or intoned in a style reminiscent of 
the impassioned diatribes that prelude or accompany a fight. 

A few examples are set out below. In all but one instance, extracts from songs 
are used as a basis and medium for the songs that the singer is endeavouring to 
convey. 

In so far as this paper is concerned, however, the songs are inevitably of secondary 
importance. It was necessary to include something of them, because of their 
intimate connection with the subject ; but at the same time it is impossible to treat 
them here in any but a sketchy and unsatisfactory way. Each selection has been, 
as it were, wrenched from its setting in the appropriate song and complete cycle, 
and cannot be treated with the justice that it merits. Moreover, many of the 
allusions and mythological references, and the meaning and significance of the 
place-names, cannot be explained in this paper. 


16 See Warner, op. cit., pp. 413-442. 
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Just sufficient of the songs, therefore, has been included to demonstrate the 
setting of these ya:di, and the examples given may probably be regarded as repre- 
sentative. In the final case (number 8 in this series) a woman who had wailed in the 
usual fashion when her child was ill was, at its death, so deeply distressed that she 
refused to sing or, at first, to paint herself. Her subsequent monologue, from which 
a short extract is taken, was considered by local women to be typical of its kind, 
and comparison with others available seems to confirm their opinion. 

The first two samples are in a sense not strictly relevant, since one contains a 
minimum of interjections and the other none at all. They have however been 
included as a matter of interest, since each is part of a song that purports to convey, 
as well as to reinforce, feelings of sadness. Moreover, each appears again in a second 
example. These and certain other songs are frequently sung without the inclusion 
of personal comments, since their context is such that additions are considered 
necessary only in the case of one’s immediate family. This is frequently due to the 
secondary meaning that underlies the apparent significance of the song. In the 
first example, for instance, the wallaby or kangaroo blood is identified with human 
blood ; and in another important jiv7tja mortuary series, the pathway trod by 
Macassans, and more recently by Europeans, is associated with the road by which 
the spirit travels after death. 

It should be noted that the sequence of words in these songs, as set out here‘ 
does not necessarily conform to that normally followed. The majority of women 
know the conventional order and arrangement of the songs associated with their own 
families, but when emotionally disturbed are apt to stress some aspects at the expense 
of others ; and in isolated cases they may even go straight from one song to another 
without the customary pause. The women themselves realize this, but take the 
view that a certain amount of licence is permissible on such occasions. 

Normally, each woman wails a number of songs, but for the sake of brevity it 
has been possible in only one instance to include more than an isolated example 
fromeach. In all cases, the songs were sung spontaneously by the persons mentioned, 
during the writer’s period of field work in the area. 


Note. 

For the purpose of this paper, use has been made of the phonetic symbols ), 
d and g, to the virtual exclusion, in all but a few words, of p, and. Certainly use 
of the former symbols facilitates standardization, in recording sounds which are 
usually mid-way between the two groups ; but there is a danger that what has been 
adopted purely as a matter of convenience in the absence of appropriate symbols 
may in time become too rigid and arbitrary. In some words, for instance, there 
seems to be a distinct preference for the unvoiced sound, whereas in others the 
difference may depend rather on the speaker. The matter is, however, of significance 
in the field of phonetics rather than of meaning. (See A. Capell, “‘ The Classification 
of Languages in North and North-west Australia,” Oceanta, Vol. X, No. 3, 
pp. 246-247.) 
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It should be noted that the wailing manner in which these ya:dt are sung, with 
frequent pauses and sighs, renders any division into lines somewhat artificial. 
However, such a division has been made here to facilitate reading, keeping as nearly 
as possible to the singer’s own arrangement and rhythm. These extracts have been 
reduced and condensed by drastically curtailing the number of place names, and the 
large numbers of alternate words (e.g. in Song I the variety of words meaning sunset) 
which could add little to the immediate context ; they will be included in a later 
discussion of the actual songs from which these brief sections have been taken. 


(a) At a Circumcision 
1. ‘waguwa'la: 'nunalya:(wa'ru:) ‘a: 
my son(a) uncle(d) 
‘wagu: ‘maygu ‘wara'ra: ‘dumid'’mid.. . 
my son blood (sunset)(c) (sunset) 
‘gard zamba:l wat'jin ‘gurawa'lu: 'gandagi: ‘gulay'guli'gult:. . . 
kangaroo creature wallaby kangaroo blood/flowing 
‘gamarala: ‘birgin'birgin 'no:ga:. . . 
(place)(d) (place)(d) place(d) 
‘ja:ldu ‘darbu'ya:l ? ‘baju = =‘wamud'du ‘baju = =‘gamaray'’du.. . 
who _ struck (it) (struck) (e) (struck) (e) 
‘mavjaualu: ‘bili'na:. . . 
(with) jungle spear finished 
‘a: ‘wagu: ‘waguwa'la: ‘a: ‘laraga:n ‘ganda:gt:. . . 
my son my son kangaroo kangaroo 
‘wabdun ‘yait ‘gumur'ynuru: 'd3ztbili:n'miri ‘binin’binty'’mini. . . 
jumps __it from stone’ with claws with claws 
‘gulay' guru: ‘dumid'mid ‘warara:li'da. . . 
blood (flowing) (sunset) (sunset) 
‘a: ‘wagu: ‘gulay’dziryi: ‘gurga'd ziryt: 
my son blood/not much penis/small one 
‘jd 3ua:la: ‘nan’ 
small his  (sirength) 
‘jagand 3a ‘ya ‘bulyand 3a ‘yo:dan ‘a: 


, 
gurlgum.. . 


not he__—ibig grow up 

‘ga:nd 3ur'ma: 'w:gur'wo:gur. . . 

wallaby (small bones inside) 

‘a: ‘wagu 'yarag ‘gulay'dziryi: ‘gurga 'gulgdurun ‘'wagu ‘yaragu: 
son my _ blood/not much penis will cut son my 

‘ga:ydu ‘wari'jer: ‘dzaenbul'dzaenbul. . . 

rays (sunset) (sunset) 
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‘a: ‘wagu: ‘gurgal'ngini ‘nji:nd sulmi ‘maygu'd zulmi ‘gurgal’njiri 


my son penis penis/small blood/not much penis 
‘wa:galert'wa:. . . 
(sunset) 

‘wagu:ru ‘yalimur’ ‘nunal'y9:. . . 

son our uncle(f). 


Notes. 

(a) wagu signifies son or daughter, woman speaking (sister’s son or daughter, 
man speaking). The use of such kinship terms is conventional in ya:di singing. 

(0) That is, the singer’s brother, who is uncle to her son; she mentions him 
because she is singing from her own side. 

(c) That is, the redness of the sky at sunset, which is the redness of the blood of 
the slain wallaby or kangaroo, and of the circumcised boy. The significance of the 
“red cloud,”’ as it is sometimes translated, varies according to the cycle concerned. 

(d) These are places in the rocky country where these wallabies live. 

(e) The song lists all the subsections of both moieties, although to save space 
only two have been included here. It is said that although the song is part of a 
jiritja cycle (there is a dua version as well), men of both moieties spear the wallabies 
and kangaroos. For full list of subsections, see Elkin, op. cit., and Webb, of. ctt. 


” 


(f) ‘‘Our son and our uncle die. 


General Translation. 
Ah my son, uncle— 
Ah, my son, blood, and the red sky of the sunset ! 
The blood of the kangaroo flowing. . . 
At Gamarala, Birginbirgin, and Nuga.. . 
Who struck it down? It was a wamud man, a gamaray man... 
He killed it with his jungle spear. 
Ah my son, my son! Ah, the kangaroo... 
It jumps from the rock to the ground, that creature with claws. . . 
Blood is flowing, the red sky of the sunset... 
Ah my son, a small flow of blood from a small penis, 
He is young, he has not grown big! 
Ah, the wallaby, small and young ! 
My son, a small flow of blood, they will cut my son’s penis— 
The rays of the setting sun, and the blood-red sky. . . 
Ah, my son, a little penis, a little blood, like the red sunset. . . 
Our son and our uncle die. . . 


Comments. 
This is part of the long jiritja ‘‘ Badu’ cycle, and follows a song that describes 
a grass fire sweeping through into the stone country in the dry season, when the grass 
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is tall and brittle. This particular version belongs to the Dalwonu language group, 
and is known as the ‘maygu ‘ya:dt, blood/wail. 

The wail recorded here was sung by Waidjwaidj, a Dalwonu-speaking woman, 
for her son Wulurg who was being circumcised. The boy’s father is Wongu, a 
Djapu-speaking man, but his mother sang the extract from her own side because 
this is a popular ya:di in the case of a circumcision. (There is, of course, an 
alternative dua wail for use at such a time.) 


(b) At Illness 
2. ‘wagu: ‘outara’ra: 
my daughter/grandson(a) 
‘nadjara: ‘buma: 'd3ald jzal'jun ‘dagal'jagal '‘wunumaru ‘a: 'guldari'ga,; 
what time blows blows (place) (place) wind(d) 
‘buddun'mara'ma: ‘mauwima'na: ‘va:rabul'na: . 
flies away(c) (place) maggots(d) 
’e: "7a:Ina: 'buddun'na: ? ‘dj zamuli'na: 'd 51:gin'na: 'ra:rabul'na: 


who flying away maggots maggots maggots 
‘bilin ‘yalimurun’ 'li:gan'd 3a: ‘valgan'd 3a: ‘nuygu-lu’r ‘baibaiwun ‘ma: 
finished /our limbs(e) (Djapu)(f) (arms)(g) (clan) 
‘wurtyun ‘buddun'mara:'yarl . 
(clan) flew away 
‘ja:Ina ‘ma:ni'ni: ‘gaimin'min ‘do:lu'ga bu'ma:  'd 3zald jal'jun 
whom (place) (place) (place)() blows(z) blows 
‘ec: ‘'bumandu ‘yalimuru' ‘a: 'dzugu'wauwun'yno: ‘gunda ‘labduna:'l1: 
blows our (at this place) (head) (7)/broken 
‘j2:lna ‘buma: ‘dau:lbi:y . . .'’d359:gna ‘buma:. . . ? 
whom (blows)/(place) maggots (blow) 
‘nunala: ‘buma'li: ‘d59:gna: ‘daret'jalli: . 
there (might blow)/maggots (place)() 
wa' gu: ‘outara:'va: . 


daughter grandson. 


Notes. 

(a) gutara signifies daughter’s daughter or daughter’s son (woman speaking). 

(b) The south-east wind that blows from the Island of the Dead (dua moiety), 
somewhere in the Gulf of Carpentaria; the spirits there send this wind, and the 
blowflies, to the mainland burial platform where a dead body of someone of this 
moiety has been placed. 

(c) The maggots left by the blowflies eat the flesh and skin of the corpse asi 
lies on the platform ; as they eat, they themselves grow into blowflies, and finally 
fly away. 

(d) The general term used for maggots, barba, is also used to mean putrefaction, 
or juices from the corpse. 
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(e) li:gan literally means the elbow, but for certain purposes (as here) it may 
mean arms, or all the limbs of the human body. 

(f) One of the Djapu-speaking clans. 

(g) A Djapu word for lower arm, and so said to mean “ a Djapu arm.” 

(h) This is a place name, but it is also a name for the south-east wind. 

(¢) There is a play upon words here, difficult to translate. The word buma 
has a fairly wide range of meanings, which seem however to be related in a general 
sense. Here it relates to the blowing of the south-east wind from the island of 
Bo’ralgu ; but it also means the blowflies landing on the corpse and leaving their 
maggots, and the maggots attacking it, and the wind rocking the platform. 

(7) Literally, stone. This refers to an old skull on a mortuary platform, the 
bones disintegrated through long exposure to the elements. It is a ‘‘ Djapu head.”’ 

(k) This is an alternate personal name of the injured boy. 


General Translation. 
Ah my daughter, my grandson ! 
When does the south-east wind come blowing through Dagaljagal, and 
Wunumaru ? 
Maggots grow and fly up at Mauwimana.. . 
Ah, who is that flying away? It is the maggots. 
They have eaten the limbs and arms of a Djapu body, and flown away. . . 
Whom does the wind blow there, and the maggots attack ? 
There they are striking a Djapu body, a Djapu skull lies broken. 
Whom does the wind blow there, whom do the maggots attack?.. . 
There it might be they are striking, at Dareijalbi. . . 
Ah my daughter, my grandson ! 


Comments. 

This is part of the long dua Bo’ralgu cycle, relating to the disposal of the dead 
body, and the adventures of the spirit after death ; it follows, here, the Djapu 
version. 

In this case Lau‘inu, a Galbu-speaking woman, was singing for her daughter’s 
son, Ba:ngi:l, whose father is a Djapu-speaking man. Ba:ngi:l had been playing 
with an old cartridge, left by the Air Force at the Yirrkalla base, and this had 
exploded and scratched his throat. 


3. ‘waguwa'la: 'gutara'ra: 
daughter _— grandchild 
‘buruld 51: ‘gaimara'na: ‘a: ‘d5zalu'neinu: . . .'dalal‘jun ni'na: 
snake snake snake tongue moving/there(a) 

‘dagal'bauwet'yo:. . . 
(at this place) 
‘a: ‘waguwa.la: ‘a: 'warin'ba:l 'ma:du:. . . 
daughter mound(b) snake(c) 
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, 


a: ‘gutara'la: 'gutara'la: 
grandchild grandchild 
'ba:mbt'walwal‘juna('ra:) ‘ba:rgu ‘ja:gu'd 3a: ‘meimei‘jin ‘gurundul. . . 
(place) far away/(place)(d) (place)(d) (place)(d) 
‘a: 'd3zalgduna: ni'na:.. . 
(throws)(e) there 


‘ward 3a'lil ‘d 31-rma'layan ‘gana:l'yo: ‘yoiwul'ya: . . . 

(to this place)/(place) (place)(f) (place) 

‘wagu: ‘gutara'la: ‘wagu: ‘ri:rt'dziryt: ‘wagu: ‘marijay'd ziryt 
daughter/grandchild daughter/sick daughter/hungry 


‘numaht: ‘luga: ‘gulun ‘bar‘jun ‘d35t:dbar‘jun. . . 
you lot(g) eat belly burst(h) burst 


‘numa: ‘bilina: ‘yardzuna: ‘duwet'’miriyu ‘g9:g9:'na: 
you lot/(before) grumbled(z) concerning your husband (saying “‘ Come 
here ! ’’)(7) 
‘numa’ numabi:'na: 'walya'mint. . .'wagu: ‘gutara: 
you lot indeed (are) alive daughter/grandchild 
‘bainett ‘bapa ‘ya:di: ‘a: 'yurdzi'luga ‘ya:di 'bapet 
long time/father/cries mucus/eats(k) cries father 
‘wagu: ‘duwet ‘wagu ‘gulun'd 31ry1 ‘marijan’d z1ryt 
daughter/husband(/)/daughter/belly/sick hungry 
‘wagu: ‘wagu: ‘gutara:'la:... 


daughter/daughter/grandchild 
(She interrupts the singing to chant, for a brief interlude :) 

jelala ‘nuyu ‘jutu 'jindt’dtr, ‘nt: "jaga ‘dzaga, ‘bili 
presently/your child grows big, you not look after/because 
‘nt: ‘dinga'yala. ‘jelala ‘wirthu ‘d3amar'guli ‘buma, ‘wiribu 
you have died. Presently other children hit, other 
‘ms:jalg ‘jaga ‘d3zaga.. . 
women not look after 
‘a: ‘wagu: wa'gu: ‘guta'’ra:. . 

daughter daughter grandchild. 


Notes. 

(a) The tongue of the snake flickers in and out ; this is the lightning. 

(b) The mound of earth raised by the burrowing of the hole in which the snake 
lives; this snake spends part of its time in the water. 

(c) This also refers to the mound. 

(d@) These three places are islands out in the sea, connected with the ‘“ Badu ” 
cycle ; but there are other places, bearing these same names, on the mainland. 

(e) This has a double meaning. In the first place it refers to the young of the 
snake, which it does not look after, but leaves scattered in various places. Secondly 
it refers to the snake’s tongue, which it thrusts from its mouth, flicking it in and out. 
d 3zalgdun means, literally, throws away, or casts away. 
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(f) This is also one of the sick woman’s personal names. 

(g) She is speaking to the sick woman’s co-wives. 

(h) The singer declares that they have eaten so much that their bellies are likely 
to burst ; this form of abuse is translated into English as “‘ swearing.’’ The singer 
accuses them of callously eating while the sick woman is unable to do so. 

(4) That is, “‘ jealous.” 

(7) That is, when her husband summoned her for coitus, and generally made a 
favourite of her. 

(k) The father of the sick woman is said to have been crying so much that the 
mucus was running down from his nose into his mouth, and he was too much upset 
to notice or to check it. 

(1) The singer is married to the father of the sick woman ; she feels sorry for 
him as well as for his daughter. 


General Translation. 

Ah my daughter, my grandchild ! 

Ah, the snake with its tongue flickering, at Dagalbauwei.. . 

Ah my daughter, ah, the mound of the snake ! 

Ah my grandchild! My grandchild! 

At Bumbiwalwal‘jun, and far away, the snake scatters its young, 

At Waidja and Dirmalayan, Gana:l] and [)diwul.. . 

My daughter, my grandchild! My daughter is sick and hungry ! 

All you others, you eat till your bellies burst ! 

You used to be jealous before, when your husband called her. 

All you lot are alive still—ah, my daughter, my grandchild ! 

Ah, your father has cried and cried, while mucus flowed into his mouth! 

My daughter, my husband! My daughter, sick and hungry ! 

Ah my daughter, my husband ! 

Presently your child will grow, and you won’t be looking after him, because 
you will be dead! Presently other children will hit him, other women will not look 
after him properly. . .! 

Ah, my daughter, my grandchild ! 


Comments. 

This is part of a long jiritja cycle belonging to the Mararba language group. 
The singer was D ju:rba’raui, a Maragulu-speaking woman, wailing for her husband 
Mundugul’s daughter Gana:l, who had collapsed after appearing unwell for a couple 
of days. Gana:l’s mother also spoke Maragulu. Mundugul is a Mararba-speaking 
man, and since Dju:rbo’raui is married to him she calls his daughter Gana:] her 
wagu, daughter, and Gana:l’s children gutara. 
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4. ‘gurda na'ra: ‘birgin'birgin 'gamara‘la: 'nd:ga:. . . 








(c) After a Death ; 

it W 
and 
fire(a) burns (place)(d) (place)(b) (place) (d) 

‘gard zamba.l wat'jin ‘gurawalu: na'ra:.. . 

kangaroo creature wallaby — burns 

‘waguwa'gu: 'gudaman'da: ‘ga:d9:'ru: ‘guta'va: ‘galer ‘duwet.. . 
daughter brother(s)(c) brother’s child grandchild/“ wife ’’(d) ‘‘ husband ’’(e) 
‘yalimur ‘dauwalgu 'mardjt ‘wagu: ‘gutara ; 

we (f) came daughter/grandchild 

‘mardjindja: ‘yalimuru ‘li:ndu ‘mardjindja: 

came we hither came 


her 


sin 


Yi 


Cat 


‘dauwa'lil ‘mirigu:' lil wa'gu: ‘outa'ra: 
S S for 


(f) (to this evil place)(g) daughter grandchild 

‘yara’ 'jauwur'mugu ‘dingu'yud 3a: ‘dicjala:. . . 
my (male child from inside)(A) died here 
‘yalinjundu ‘wagundu: ‘mardjindja: ‘yamba'yambeid' gu: 

we two (excl.)/child came for sickness 

‘yaragund 3a ‘wa:ya: ‘bargu:(wa'lt:) 'li:ndu ‘yalimur 'mardjindja: 
my country far away hither we came 
‘dauwal ‘y2:bara:n ‘yalimur ‘gadu'uru ‘guda' manda: 

(f) (2) we brother’s child brother(s) G 
‘nara ‘lau‘wurun ‘ri:ri'mir ‘ya:din'd ja: 

I carried sick crying 

‘bapa ya:dt "j9:ldu 'mayud 31'jada.l'yu 'mi:lwa'da:lyu: 

father(7)/cries who _ eye(s)/hard(k) eye(s)/hard 

‘wagu: ‘wagu: ‘guta'ra:. 
daughter/daughter grandchild. 


Notes. 


(a) Or ‘kulta. 

(6) See Song 1 of this series. 

(c) The dead child’s father belongs to the Dadiwi language group, and the singer 
to the Dzambarbwinu language group. These two belong to the same moiety (dua), 


and are allied for certain (e.g.) ceremonial purposes, and so she calls him here, 


“ brother.”’ 


or creatures to whom reference is made are “ always”’ at or in a certain place, to 





(d) That is, classificatory mother’s brother son (or daughter). 

(e) That is, classificatory father’s sister’s son (or daughter). 

(f) dauwal or da:al is a word difficult to translate. It seems to mean ‘ body,” 
in the sense that a person’s body is related to his or her country, but not necessarily 
to that of his or her father’s clan. ‘da-al’miriyu, for instance, means that the people 


which they belong. Literally, it means “ camp ”’ or “ country.” 
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(g) ‘‘ There must be something wrong with this place,”’ she complains, “‘ because 
it was here that the child was taken ill.” She added that the dauwal of her daughter 
and her daughter’s son was Dalwonu, and that they had come to an alien place 
(where the Gumaidj and the Ri:raidjinu language groups adjoined). 

(h) She identifies herself here with her daughter: her daughter was born from 
her body, and the dead child from her daughter’s body. 

(t) ‘y2:ban or ‘yuban means to follow or pursue. The meaning here is that the 
singer and her family travelled from one place to another until at last they reached 
Yirrkalla, where the child was taken ill. 

(7) That is, the child’s father. 

(k) It is considered to be in bad taste for people to stare while someone, in this 
case the child’s father, is crying. In such circumstances, a woman will cry out, 
for instance : 


‘mayud 31'ada.l’yur ‘na:ma ‘darwa ‘maynud 31, ‘mayud 51 
(from) eye/hard look many (or much) eye(s) eye(s) 
‘da:lmini, ‘ganga na 'na:marin'd3a:, ‘duwala ‘mardjindja 

strong gently/ look this goes 

‘go:ra 

embarrassed. 


(Too many eyes staring and staring ! Look gently ! This makes us embarrassed !) 


General Translation. 
The fire is burning at Birginbirgin, and Gamarala, and Nuga, 
Burning out the wallaby and the kangaroo... 
Ah my daughter, my brother, my nephew, my grandchild, my cousins, 
We came from our home, my daughter, my grandchild ! 
We travelled, and hither we came, 
We came to this unfriendly place, my daughter, my grandchild ! 
My baby died here!.. . 
Both of us came with our child, here we found sickness. 
My country is far away, hither we came, 
Travelling from place to place—my brother, my brother’s child ! 
Crying I carried him, sick. 
Who is watching and staring while father cries ? 
Ah my daughter, my daughter, my grandchild ! 


Comments. 

The brief song extract at the beginning of this wail is from the same cycle as 
Song I of this series, and the version given is also Dalwonu. The singer was Bagbag, 
a Dzambarbwinu-speaking woman, crying for the dead baby son of her daughter 
Nungirna, whose father was a Dalwonu-speaking man. The child’s father, however, 
belongs to the Dadiwi language group. The child had been frail and sick, with sore 
eyes, when he came to Yirrkalla from the Arnhem Bay area; but at Yirrkalla he 
became much worse and finally died. 


F 
















5. ‘bambud’mi: ‘juru'juru: 
(place)(a) = (place)(a) (place)(a) (cry of the bird)(d) 
‘wa:ya'ya: ‘bambudmi'y9: ‘bambula:'y2:  ‘lala'mand 3a'yo: 
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, 


a: ‘yurmilt: ‘yalia'gi:jin wa'ya: 


there (at that place) (at that place) (at that place)(a) 

‘a: ‘gurmei'yurmi: ‘gund zimul’yo: ‘a: ‘jelala ‘gt:jim wa'ya: 
(place) (at that place) presently/(cry of the bird) 
‘bambudmi'yo: . . . 


(at that place) 
‘njagnjag’bunum ‘gi:jin'wa:. . . 
(cry of the bird)/(cry of the bird) 
‘dzerambul wa:'ya: ‘dara:g ‘yudyud 'gurga’jubdun'y9o:. . . 
(at that place)(c) there (place) (at that place) 
‘wagu: ‘laidzint: 'wagu: ‘mi:l ‘wagu ‘dara:'gunjau'rinja'rau 
daughter/face(d)  daughter/eyes(e) daughter/(there all alone)(/) 
‘marga’mirt: ‘li:gan'd ziryi: ‘wagu: ‘rumba:l ‘wunjet‘jun 


mine arm/nice daughter/body (lost to me)(g) 
‘a: ‘wa:ya’: 'yurmilt: ‘lala'mand 3a: 'dzerambal'ya:. . . 
there (place) (place) (place) 
‘ga:ydu buna'ret 'd zaenbul'd zaenbul 'maga:'ri'n ‘buna'rei. . . 
rays (sunset) (sunset) (sunset) (sunset) 
ja:lgu: ‘duwali:n 'dzirga'ruwa: ‘yurumal’ga:. . .? 
whose that “mark ’’(h) “nose mark ’’() 
‘wara'ra: ‘gwi:gduna’wi: ‘wara'ra:. . .'d3zurwa'lag '‘mandulba'mandulba: 
(sunset) spits(7) (sunset) (bird) (R) (bird) 


‘njagnjag'bunum ‘d3zaermbali'li: ‘gurgat'jubdunli'li: ‘mo:lgli'li: 
(cry of the bird)/(to that place)/(to that place) to the hut(/) 
‘wagu:wa'gu: ‘wagu'wa: ‘wagu: ‘marga’miri:.. . 

daughter daughter daughter/mine 

yaga ‘yaragu ‘wagu ‘ka:na ‘yn ‘yaragun ‘gumurbwi. . . 
not my daughter/alone/ (close) (m)/my breast(). 


Notes. 


(a) These are sacred places of the Dzambarbwinu language group. 
(6) That is, the speech of the Wonar bird with which this part of the song cycle 


is concerned. 


(c) This is the dead child’s “ country” inherited from her father. However, 


she was born at Waradoal’jaui, in country of the Deimil language group, and this is 
one of her personal names. 


(d) Literally, cheek(s). She is remembering her child’s face : ‘“‘ ‘mainmak ‘lai !”’ 
“ good face !”’ 
(e) She is remembering the child’s eyes: “ ’mainmak 'mi:l!”’ “‘ good eyes!” 


(f) ‘‘ (The child) is there by herself, with nobody to look after her, all alone.”’ 
(g) That is, gone away, or thrown away. 
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(4) The bird has a vertical white mark extending down between its eyes towards 
its beak, from the ‘‘ Dreaming ”’ period. 

(i) This is the same mark. 

(j) The bird “spits” at the red sky of the sunset. 

(k) There are many alternate names for this bird. 

(1) The “sacred shade’’ on the ceremonial ground. 

(m) Literally, inside. Possibly the singer intended this as a contraction of 
‘gura, lies or sleeps. 

(n) For the sake of dramatic emphasis the singer has altered the order of this 
sentence, which would ordinarily read: “ ‘yaragu ‘wagu ‘ka:na 'y2 (or ‘yura), ‘jaga 
‘yaragun ‘gumurbur.” 


General Translation. 
Ah, the Wonar bird is speaking, through the Dzambarbwinu country, 
There at Bambula and Lalamand ja ! 
Presently he will call out, through all those places. . . 
Hear the cry of the bird! 
There at Djzerambul, and Dudnud, and Gurgaijubdun.. . 
Ah, my daughter’s face! Her eyes! My daughter, there alone! 
My daughter, her limbs and body dead and lost to me! 
Ah, there at Durmili, Lalamand3a and Dj zerambal.. . 
The blood-red sky at sunset ! 
Whose is that mark, that sign on his face ? 
The d3jurwalak bird, he spits at the setting sun and the red sky. 
His voice goes out to Dgzerambal and Gurgaijubdun, and to the sacred shade. 
Ah my daughter, my daughter ! 
You are lying there all alone, no longer close to my breast ! 


Comments. 

This is part of the lengthy dua Wauwalak cycle. The song from which the 
extract is taken concerns the djurwalak, an unidentified brown bird which calls 
out at sunset when it sees the red sky that symbolizes menstrual blood, and the blood 
of the Wauwalak sisters. The version here is D zambarbwinu. 


cle et 

‘ The singer was D zalparmiwi, a Daijur‘jur (jivitja) woman whose mother was 
i D 3zambarbwinu, as is her present husband Bangalawi, the dead child’s father. She 
ig was crying for this child, her only daughter, who was just starting to crawl. 


6. ‘a: ‘wulyana: ‘banba'yati 'maya'la:l 'ya:di ni'na: 
blowfly _(eats)/it(a) maggots “‘ cries ’’(b)/there 
‘ga.ya ‘babat'jun ‘wuru'lul 'gunja'bin: ‘dilydily'na:. . . 
feet(c) wander blowfly blowfly (a) 
‘ya:di = ni'na: ‘gurat'gurat‘jun ‘ya:dt: ‘liya'yatjada'mir. . . 
“cries ’’/there (incessantly)(e) ‘‘ cries ’’/head/holding(f) 
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ya:lgant: ‘luga:nt: ‘da:ban'bwi:. . .? 
who might eat eat(g) 
‘wagu = ‘wagu ‘yaragu 'mardji ‘ra:li: ‘a: 
daughter/daughter/my come hither 
‘wagu: ‘nilimur’ 'dauwaliyu ‘yamba'yambaid'ren: 
daughter/our body(h) sick 
‘a: "jaga ‘nt: ‘bragbrag’dun ‘bapa’ mirinu: 

not you (sing and clap the sticks) as a father(?) 
‘lija'd zalgd zalg’dun ‘li:ja'wo:gduna-:rau. . . 
head/thrown away (7) 
‘mi: ‘yura ‘bilbt'lilin ‘wagu ‘wandin: ‘galya ‘labdun 
you lie (turning yourself close beside)/child/ (put)(k) skin(/) break 
‘a: "Jaga ‘nt: ‘nina: ‘woygain'na: ‘darapulyura: 

not you sit in one place 
‘nt: ‘mardjt ‘duwala'ba:la ‘lili: 'ja:na ‘na: 'mardji: 
you go away now back too much/you walk about(m) 
‘ba:la 'va:li 'ni: ga 'mardji ‘jaga na 'ninand 3a: ‘a: 
away back you walking not sitting down 
"ya:dili 'dizjala ‘nina: 
before here used to stay 
‘go:ra ‘mardji: ‘wirtbu'yuli: ‘wa:yayu'li: 
embarrassed/go from another country(m) 
‘nald za:n ‘nuna: ‘lugun'd 3a: ‘guigdu'na:. . . 
how you(r) foot (I will) cut(o) 

(Her husband, goaded, replies :) 

(‘duwalt ‘yarain ‘dzamayga, ‘yadau ‘lugana’rau, ga ‘ya:rali 
that my (activity) (for) food/to eat and tobacco 
‘bud 3una'rau) 
to smoke 
‘mijalg'gu na 'ninandza = ‘na: 
for woman _ sitting down/you 
‘mi: ‘nina: ‘daygi‘ju'na:. . . 


you sit (close to her breast) 
‘a: "yurgama: ‘ri:rt'gau ‘a: 'vetbi'reilt:. . . 
(thrown away)/sick blowfly 


(She interrupts her singing to chant :) 
‘jelala ‘yara ‘buma ‘nuyu 'misjalg Ja:ndi:n ‘yuni ‘'mo:gwudini 
presently/I hit your woman Ja:ndi:n(p) that-one/become dead 
‘nau. ‘jaidguru 'nuyu ‘micjalg 'bo:gan 'dumuru ‘bidjan ‘yunt 
she no good your woman face  ugly(g) like that-one 
‘mo:gwn. ‘jelala ‘nanyu ‘gulun 'jindi ‘jaga 'yara 'd3ama 
spirit(r) presently/her belly big(s) not I (t) 
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‘nanyu ‘gulun, ‘yunt ‘mizjalg'gn. ‘ni: 'Baygala'wi ‘mi: 
her belly that-one/woman you Bangalawi you 
‘duwet ‘nt:bi: ‘woygain ‘ni: 'd3ama ‘gulun ‘nanyu.. . 
husband()/yourself alone you () belly her 


(a) That is, ‘banbat’jalgdun, eat the skin and flesh and leave the bone. 

(b) The buzzing of the blowflies is likened to crying or wailing for the dead. 

(c) Literally, hands; their feet walk all over the corpse. 

(d) That is, making the sound ‘dily'dily’dtly. . . 

(e) Crying and crying so that “ people’s ears are tired.” 

(f) When this song is sung (i.e. not wailed, as it is here) the dancing women hold 
their heads in their hands, palms over their ears, as if to shut out the noise of the . 
flies. 

(g) ‘banbat'jalgdun, as for note (a) above; ‘da: means mouth. 

(h) See Song 4 of this series, note (c). 

(t) The singer accuses her husband of not singing properly during his child’s 
illness, especially as he was a ceremonial leader of his group; in consequence, she 
says, he was responsible in some degree for the child’s death. 


(7) When he did sing, she says, he was interested only in his other wives or f 
potential wives, who might find his voice and his singing attractive. . 
(k) Literally, run (or make to run). ig 
(1) That is, hymen. ‘ 


(m) She implies that he is continually walking about looking for sweethearts. 

(n) They are at Yirrkalla, among people of various clans and other linguistic 
groups ; and she says that he should be ashamed or embarrassed to behave so in 5 
front of them. 

(0) She threatens to attack him with a knife. 

(p) Ja:ndi:n is her younger co-wife, a young girl with no children, who had been 
promised to Bangalawi since she was a child. 

(q) Literally, big. 

(r) In this context, an evil spirit. The word 'mo:gwai varies to some extent 
in meaning according to context, and is used at times to refer to Ancestral Spirits. 
Here, however, it is used as a term of abuse ; the singer declares that Ja:ndi:n smells 
like an evil spirit or a dead body. 

(s) That is, pregnant. 

(t) ‘d3ama ‘gulun means to assist a woman in childbirth, by means of massage 
and so on. 

(4) A husband, in this area, should not assist his wife in labour, but should leave 
such activities to the women who look after her in seclusion. Under the influence of 
Mission contact, children are sometimes born, these days, in the main camp ; but it 
is always women, and not men, who assist in the process. 
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General Translation. 

Ah, the blowfly is whining there, its maggots are eating the flesh. 

The blowflies buzz, their feet stray over the corpse. . . 

The buzzing goes on and on... . 

Who is it, eating there, whose flesh are they eating?.. . 

Ah my daughter, come back here to me! 

Ah, our daughter was taken ill— 

You didn’t sing for her, as a father should! 

You are foolish and silly, you sing only to please the ears of women ! 

You like to lie close to a young girl, a virgin, and give her a child! 

You will not stay in one place ; 

Here and there, all over the place, you go among the camps, 

You go walking hither and thither, looking for sweethearts. 

Ah, before it was here that you used to stay. 

You should be ashamed to do that before all these strangers ! 

Presently I will take up a knife and cut you! 

(Bangalawi says: “ This is all that I do: I get food to eat, and tobacco to 
smoke ! ’’) 

No, you go to sit down beside some woman, 

You sit close, close beside her. . . 

Ah, my lost, sick child—ah, the blowflies ! 

Soon I will hit that woman of yours, that Ja:ndi:n! She is rubbish, that 
woman of yours, her face is ugly, she smells like an evil spirit ! Presently, when she 
is pregnant, I won’t look after her! You, Bangalawi, you, her husband, you indeed, 
all by yourself, you can help her in childbirth ! 


Comments. 


The short extract that preludes this wail comes from the dua Bo’ralgu cycle, 
as does the first song in this series ; but in this particular case, it follows the D 3am- 
barbwinu version. 

The singer is again D jalparmiwi, as in the preceding song, and on the same 
occasion. She was so much distressed by her daughter’s death that she wished to 
blame someone for it. Being already rather jealous of her younger co-wife, Ja:ndi:n, 
she seized on the opportunity to blame her husband for being so much preoccupied 
with his young wife (and other women as well, so she implies), that he neglected to 
sing with sufficient interest and enthusiasm for his sick daughter. Bangalawi was 
her third husband ; and it should be noted that he had really been tireless in his 
singing, and was deeply upset by the child’s death. 

D zalparmiwi followed the remarks quoted above. with a tirade against certain 
women, whom she accused of not caring properly for the sick child before its death. 
In particular, she censured Babgag (see Song 4 in this series), her husband’s sister 
by the same father. 
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. ‘galayan'galayan ‘mind 3a'nunu ‘bilwil’ga: ‘duygul'yura ‘da:ri 'yatt 


stringybark tree stringybark _ stringybark/(at this place)/stands/it 
‘a: jelala ‘nara ‘da:ringt: ‘ga:bandji:. . . 
presently/I stand stringybark 
janana'mir ‘a: ‘yond 5t:r'mtr'2:. . 
(with) little bird(a)/(with) little bird(a) 
‘ba:rgu: ‘da:rind 31: 'gatipan’ga: ': 


far away stands stringybark 

‘dana ‘yara 'd3zaipum ‘galayan'galayan': ‘daldal'yu 'da:ra: 
cut I1(d) cut stringybark (tree)(c) stands 
‘bilwilga: ‘batneit ‘duwalin'd 31: da:'va: 
stringybark/from long time that one stands 


‘wi:rin'wi:rin'wa:ya: ‘va:nd 51:rmi'r: . . 

little bird/home (with) little bird 

‘ya:dt: ‘mardji: 'dzatpum ‘gand3t'ba: ‘dali'jali: ‘bilwil’ga:. . . 

crying(d) goes cuts stringybark stringybark stringybark 

‘a: '‘malmal'ga: 'guwa'didi: ‘manjt 'yarand 31: ‘gand31'ba:. . . 
(flower)(e) (flower)(e) that my/(f) stringybark 

‘gaimanabi: ‘yalman: ‘njula'njula: ‘danat'li: 'ma:ra'waddun'd 31: 


tomahawk(g) tomahawk tomahawk cuts leaves(h) (and branches) 
‘galgi’rt: ‘yatt 'wi:tu'mara ‘gurms'yurmt: ‘lala'mulmul’dja:. . . 
falls down it (into the water)/(place) (2) (place) (s) 


‘njelawan'yo: ‘bilwil'd3a: ‘kapu ‘bunbalg’dun ‘a:.. . 
(at that place) stringybark water (rushes along)(7) 
‘wagu'ru: ‘mara'dzauara: ‘gutaraua'ra: 
daughter grandmother(k) grandchild 
‘ya:nu ‘batju'yert: ‘vert'd z1ryt: ‘yamba'yambat'd ziryt: . . . 
(it was) there finished (died) sick sick 
‘a: ‘laid zim ‘jugu'rana’rau. . . 
cheeks (as if) for sleep(t). 


Notes. 
(a) A small green bird, unidentified, but possibly a species of parakeet, which 
makes its home in the stringybark tree ; it is said to be always in a flock, and never 
seen alone. 
(6) The Wonar Spirit Wuda:1 or Woija:l is speaking. He cuts down the tree to 
find wild honey. 


(c) One name of the stringybark tree, but also a clan name. 


(d) This word was put in by the singer. In the ordinary singing version the 
word used here is ‘yadili, meaning first, or in the beginning. 


(e) The flower of the stringybark tree. 
(f) Wuda:l is speaking again. 
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(g) The song is dua, but the tomahawk is j171tja. The tomahawk is said to call 
the stringybark ‘“‘ mother,”’ because the mother of jiritja is dua, and vice versa. 
(“‘ ‘yandt ‘yaragu 'd3zaibum,” “‘ mother/my/I cut,’’ says the tomahawk in one of 
the singing versions.) 

(h) The “ hair”’ or foliage of the tree. 

(t) See Song 5 of this series. 

(j) There is a strong and turbulent flow of water here. 

(k) That is, ‘mart, mother’s mother or mother’s mother’s brother ; the reciprocal 
is ‘gutara. 

(1) ‘jugura, “ lies down,” is sometimes used to mean “ sleeps.”” The meaning 
here is that the dead child is lying down in such a way that she appears to be merely 
sleeping. 


General Translation. 
There at Dungulnu stands the stringybark tree. . . 
Ah, says the tree, I shall keep on standing here. . . 
Where the little green birds are living. . . 
Ah, far away stands the stringybark tree. . . 
I will cut down that tree where it stands, says the Wonar Spirit, 
That tree, that for so long has been standing there, 
The home of the little green birds. . . 
Crying, he goes and cuts the stringybark down... . 
Those flowers are mine, that stringybark tree is mine, says Wuda:]. 
The tomahawk cuts the tree, the leaves come falling, 
The tree falls into the water at Durminurmi.. . 
The water is swirling there where the stringybark falls. . . 
Ah daughter, grandmother, grandchild ! 
It was there that you took ill and died ! 
Ah, you lie there as if you were only sleeping ! 


Comments. 


This is an extract from the dua Wauwalak cycle (see Song 5 of this series), and 
in this case belongs to the Ma:ranu version. The Wonar Spirit, Wuda:l (or Woija:l) 
is said to have introduced subsections into this area. He had boomerang legs, and 
came from the stony country far inland to the south-west ; his two female com- 
panions are often identified with the Wauwalak Sisters. 


The singer of this extract was D ju‘gani, a Dalwonu-speaking woman, whose 
father’s mother belonged to the Ma:ranu language group. She was wailing for her 
classificatory ‘gale1, mother’s brother’s daughter, a baby girl who had just died. The 
dead child’s father is Gulungulg, a Ma:ranu-speaking man, and her mother Jaerwo’riga 
(see Number 8 of this series, below). 
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8. (This is all chanted, with no singing.) 
‘na:diri ‘numa ‘lugatjana'mi: ? ‘yanabru ‘waguringjin. . . 
what for you lot/(a)go on eating ? (and smoking) our (excl.)/child(d) 
‘want ‘nara ‘lagarayu ‘yati'miriynu watd'gurgu’ yadili. ‘yara 
go I tell “father ’’ (lit., mother’s father) altogether straightaway/I 
‘jindt 'maragarid3, ‘yara 'jindt 'maragarid3! ‘na: ‘yaragu 
very angry I very angry what my 
sored ‘jutu, ‘barba? ‘wuyga:n? ‘yaw ‘go:ymirt ‘duwali! ‘d3zu‘ju'ru 
child (c) wild dog she human(d) that-one/ send 
aning ‘nara ‘gauwal’wirinjin ‘wo'waid'na:. . .'kapu ‘lugijet(na’ma:) 
‘ae I uncle(s) (e) . brother(s) water (to drink)(f) 
. .. . jaguja 'yaraja ‘ninira:, ba:'ra:g! ‘wa:gu: ‘nara 
not I stay (to the) west/(for) child I 
‘oulgurau. din‘’watd! ‘gurgu ‘dzamarguli na ‘wayi! ‘daramu'na 
wait(g) women all (your) children alive men 
‘yara ‘want:ja! diy‘’waid! 'guragu ‘yaretja ‘wa:ndini ; 
I tell women altogether/I hurry away 
‘wirigt ‘yareiyja ‘wanija ‘marmin'yura ‘liwa'liwadab'lan ‘wa:ya, 
indeed I go (place) (place) “country ” 
‘gauwal'mirinu'waid!. . ."jaga ‘nt: ‘bragbragdun ‘bapa’mirinu. 
uncle(s) not you sing and clap the sticks/as a father 
‘wirtbu ‘yara 'ya:ma ‘julyu'ma:. ‘guragu ‘nia ‘bragbragdun'duru 
other I hear _— people all you (sing) 
‘ba:ri'julgara: ‘mi:jalg'gara, ‘jaga ‘yunt 'nini:ja. . . 
lying down with women not there sitting 
‘lijand 3a ‘din‘yu: ‘malgmalg ‘li:ja ‘d zalgd zalg'dunaui ! 
head (from) women no good head (thrown away) 
‘yaragu ‘duwali ‘wagunu ‘luga 'd32:g, ‘mambu'gudu:.. . 
my that child eat maggots/maggots 
‘nara 'jaga ‘nura'galgt ‘Gi:dba’bwi. ‘ni: ‘"jaga ‘d3al 
I not sleep close to/(name)(h) you not want 
‘yavagu, ‘mainmak, ‘yara ‘jaga ‘nuyu ‘d3a:l! 'yara 'mardji 
me good I not you want I go 
), and > ‘ : . - tee yee ee 
isiiacl) galgt bapa “galgt yaragu ‘wage. , na: ‘Nnt., buygauwa ? 
(close) to/father/to my country ’’ what you boss ?(2) 
s, and ‘na: ‘nt:,’balanda?...'numa na ‘nugan’mirt, ‘a: ‘jutu 
what you white man you _ lot(7) copulate (and) child 
‘walgan'miri ‘yanabruygu ‘dulmi‘ja'd3i:ri ‘na:guna ‘numa ? 
whose (make) (R) of ours (excl.)/(jealous) what for you lot ? 
for her ‘nareija ‘jaga ‘bidzan! ‘daygi‘jun ‘a: ‘bidt‘jun ‘guru.’ gama 
The I not like that hold under arms(/) (under arms) neck/carry(m) 


> com- 


wa'riga ‘lambariu: ‘bai! ‘ka:na ‘wa:ndini:! ‘a: ‘yanabruygu 
(on) shoulders alone runs along(m) our (excl.) 
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‘wagu'rinjarau ‘luga na ‘d39:g! ‘ni: ‘dal, 'Guluygulg, 

child eat maggots you want (name) 

‘mi.jalg'gn ‘darwa, ‘mainmag, ‘ni: ‘manyu 'darwa 'nuyu ‘wirgulna 
women many good you take many your young girls 
‘nt: 'ga:ma ‘ygunt ‘micjalg ‘duwala'wa:ya'lili, ‘gurubulu ‘darwa 
you bring those women to this place give plenty 
‘yada. . .'d3u‘ju'ru ‘yara ‘galga'na:. . .'juwalg 'yara 

food send I “poison ’’(0) true I 

‘wayand 3a,'da:ja ‘yara ‘waya 'muga, ‘gara ‘yara ‘njal‘jun— 
speak (mouth)/I speak indeed not I lie 

‘yaga, ‘juwalg ‘nini: ! ‘jagana ‘njal‘jun'djza:!.. . 

no true indeed not lying 


Notes. 

(a) She speaks to the men and women within earshot. 

(6) She breaks off, overcome by emotion. 

(c) ‘barba here means not only maggots, but also putrefaction in general. 

(zd) The term ‘g2:ymiri (hands/having) is frequently used to mean a human 
being as distinct from a dog. 

(e) Her mother’s brothers. ‘‘ You think I’ve got no uncles, no brothers ? 
I haven’t got just one uncle, one brother. . .” 

(f) She threatens to put into the waters of Yirrkalla stream an invisible form 
of “ poison,” sent from a distance ; people drinking this water, she says, will then be 
taken sick. 

(g) She will certainly leave the place, she says, but first she must wait until her 
child’s bones have been exhumed. The child had been given a Christian burial 
at the Mission Station, but it was planned to dig up the bones without the missionary’s 
knowledge after about three weeks had elapsed. 

(h) An alternate name for her husband, Gulungulg. 


(t) The concept of “ boss” is a survival of the Macassan trading days on this 
coast. 


(7) Now she addresses herself to the other women in the camp, blaming their 
jealousy of her child for its illness and death. 

(k) ‘walg is the navel cord, and is used figuratively here in reference to the child 
that is formed. 

(1) When young, the child is carried in a curved piece of paper-bark, held under 
one arm. 

(m) A little later, when it is still too young to walk, the child is taught to sit 
on the back of its mother’s neck as she moves about ('g9:pai ‘guru’ga:ma, on back of 
neck/carries), holding on to her hair. 

(n) A little later still, the child can run and walk by itself. 
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(0) An invisible form of ‘‘ poison ’’ producing sickness, and even death, allegedly 
sent not only by sorcerers but also by ordinary people who work certain spells, or 
possess other knowledge of this kind. 


General Translation. 

How can all you people go on eating and smoking, when our child—oh, I'll 
go, straightaway, and tell my father! I am angry, really angry! What is my 
daughter, is she rotten and stinking ? Is she a wild dog? No, she’s a human being ! 
I'll send my uncle and my brothers here (to attack you all)! I’ll put poison into 
your drinking water! I shan’t stay here, I’m off to the west! No, I'll wait for 
my daughter’s bones. You women! All your children are alive! Men, I’m speaking 
to you! You women! I'll leave here as soon as I can, indeed I will! I'll go to 
my country, to Marminnura, and Liwoliwadab’lari. I'll get my uncles! As for 
you, Gulungulg, you didn’t sing for your child, as a father should do! I heard other 
people singing, but not you! All the singing you did was to lie down with some 
woman, not sitting down over there (where the others were singing)!. . . You are 
silly in the head from playing about with women, you're a fool! Oh, the maggots 
are eating my child!. . . I’m not going to sleep with Gulungulg. You don’t want 
me, Gulungulg, good, I don’t want you! I’m going away to my father, to my own 
country. What are you, Gulungulg (to behave like that), a “‘boss’’? A white 
man?. . . All you others, you copulate and make children, why were you jealous 
of our child? I’m not like that (jealous of your children). You carry a child in 


paper-bark under your arm, then carry it at the back of your neck, on your 
shoulders—yes, and then it starts to run about by itself—ah, the maggots are eating 
our child! Gulungulg, you want plenty of young girls! All right, you get all your 
young girls and bring them all here, and feed them up. . . (But) I’m going to send 
“poison ’’ here (for you all). I’m telling the truth, I’m not just pretending! No, 
indeed, what I’m telling you is true!.. . 


Comments. 

The speaker was Jaerwo’riga, a Ritarnu-speaking woman married to her third 
husband, a Ma:ranu-speaking man named Gulungulg (or Gi:dbabwi) (see Song 7 
in this series). She had been deeply upset by the death of her youngest child, a 
small girl named Ma:ra’raui. Like D zalparmiwi in Song 6, she vented her anger on 
her husband, accusing him of showing too much interest in other women ; in 
particular, she was jealous of his latest wife, a young girl who had not yet reached 
puberty. 

Gulungulg had three wives besides Jaerwo’riga : Baradara, with whom she was 
on good terms ‘‘ because they had both married him at the same time ’’ ; Bagaili, 
who had only recently married him, and with whom Jaerwo’riga had already 
quarrelled ; and Gaidja, the new wife. It was just after Gaidjza came, said 
Jaerwo’riga, that the child took ill. Gaidza had been promised to another man, 
with whom she had already spent several nights, in accordance with local practice. 
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Other women criticized Gaid ja’s parents, especially her mother, for suddenly giving 
the girl to Gulungung in the absence of her promised husband, and said that 
Gulungung must have offered them goods which they were greedy enough to accept. 

Jaerwoa’riga carried on much of her monologue in mixed D jambarbwinu, her 
mother being a Djinba-Mandalbwi woman from the west, towards Milingimbi ; and 
only a few of the women could understand some of her expressions. This was 
considered rather a joke ; and on the whole very little notice was taken of her. The 
ya:dt and the monologue are such customary forms of expression, and the sentiments 
involved are considered to be so natural, that their absence excites far more discussion 
and comment than their actual performance. 

For the sake of brevity, only a portion of Jaerwo’riga’s monologue has been 
included. She also discussed at some length the matter of the betrothal of her two 
daughters from Gulungulg. They had already been betrothed; but their father 
was continually promising them to other men, in order to obtain the customary 
presents of food and goods that a man makes to the parents of his promised wife. 


SUMMARY 


Even from this brief series, we may observe how strongly the traditional 
mythology permeates the life of these people. They feel, apparently, that sorrow 
can best be expressed in conjunction with the clan songs, which show the essential 
unity of the living with the dead, and their “ eternal” link with the Ancestral 
Beings. Personal emotion is thus correlated with a broader and more enduring 
background against which, however intensely felt at the time, it is of only minor 
importance. 

Anxiety for a son who has been absent for a long time, joy at his return, or 
anguish at news of his death, can equally well find utterance in and through the 
appropriate songs. In various crises, physical or emotional, these provide a founda- 
tion upon which the singer can elaborate to suit the occasion. 

Only the songs themselves are consciously remembered. The additions made 
by individual singers, apart from the kinship terms which are usually included 
almost automatically, are not deliberately kept in mind either by the singer or by 
her audience. That is not to say that the listeners do not tend to shape their own 
contributions, then or later, on what they have heard, so that approximately the 
same pattern repeats itself from one generation to another ; but this process is much 
less obtrusive than at Bathurst-Melville Islands, and is not overtly acknowledged. 

It is interesting to note in passing the frank way in which these north-east 
Arnhem Landers accept the fact of bodily decomposition after death, perhaps a 
natural consequence of the platform burial which they have practised up to and even 
following the establishment of the Missions. At Bathurst-Melville Islands, on the 
other hand, ground burial seems to have been invariably employed, with no 
subsequent examination or collection of the bones ; and so this aspect receives very 
little attention there. Moreover, in north-east Arnhem Land the Home of the Dead 
is clearly defined—Bo’ralgu, somewhere in the Gulf of Carpentaria, for the dua 
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moiety ; and “ Badu,’”?’ either in the Torres Straits or somewhere to the north of 
the Wessel Islands, for the jiri¢#ja. Some part of the spirit appears to return to its 
clan territory, but this needs further investigation. However at Bathurst-Melville 
Islands, as far as is known at present, the spirits of the dead congregate in certain 
local centres. 

In north-east Arnhem Land, as contrasted with Bathurst-Melville Islands, the 
content of the actual songs seems to be more or less definitely fixed, and the songs 
themselves appear to express group rather than individual emotion. The latter 
finds an outlet in the interjections which may, as in the final example given, be 
extended in a way that dispenses, temporarily, with the song. 

Unfortunately it is not possible here to comment on the attitudes and sentiments 
revealed by these relatively spontaneous outbursts of feeling. It should be remarked, 
however, that the jealousy of an older for a younger wife (see examples 6 and 8 of 
this series) is not as common in ordinary life as would appear from the space devoted 
to it here. Certainly it is present, and seems to be accentuated by the period of 
strain accompanying, for instance, a death ; but it needs to be studied in conjunction 
with other factors, such as the amount of co-operation that does exist among co-wives 
and their children. For the purpose of this paper, it should be regarded as being 
merely one facet of the general desire, in north-east Arnhem Land, to attribute 
sickness and death to some human agency. This is present also in Bathurst-Melville 
Islands, but does not there receive the same attention in the songs. 

Much latitude is allowed as regards the sentiments expressed in ya:di singing 
and monologues ; they seem to be unofficially recognized as a convenient and useful 
outlet for emotions which might otherwise be diverted into less desirable channels. 

However, there seem to be certain tacitly accepted limits to this tolerance on 
the part of the community. Repeated references of a bitter and disparaging kind 
to some specific member of the community, other than (for instance) the husband of 
the woman concerned, would normally provoke some form of retaliation. Evidently, 
except in extreme cases, a woman is not held responsible for the sentiments she 
expresses on these occasions, provided that grief and not rage is the controlling factor. 
A couple of examples are worthy of mention in this context. 

A Gumaidj-speaking man named Burabura was camped with his wife and 
mother, and other members of his family, at a place named Bumu, in country of the 
Dalwonu language group near Caledon Bay ; this was before the founding of Yirrkalla 
Mission Station. One night, as he was asleep in a large bark hut, two men came 
quietly up and speared him to death, in continuance of an inter-clan feud. 
Burabura’s old mother was too angry to ya:di. Instead, she stood up and abused 
the murderers : 

“ ‘panga:n ‘nt: ! 'ma:ramba ‘wulya:n! 'mi:lma:ra'min ! 

spear-thrower(a) you copulate (like)/wild dog/ no mugul(b) 
‘wogin'yn ! 'd5zt:ri'dumur!. . .” 
rubbish liver/big. 


17 See R. M. Berndt, ‘‘ Badu, Islands of the Spirits,” Oceania, Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 93-113. 
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Notes. 

(a) That is, ‘ganga:n'mirt, (always) carrying a spear-thrower, the inference being 
that such a man is always stirring up trouble and fights. 

(6) ‘mugul'bapa means father’s sister; but in this case the reference is to 
mother’s brother’s wife, ‘mugul, (man speaking) who is also a mother-in-law ; and 
the implication is that no wives are available to the man addressed, except those who 
stand in the wrong relationship to him. 


The two men were “shocked.” “It’s not right,” they are reported to have 
said to each other, “ that old woman shouldn’t ‘swear’ like that. We'd better 
kill her.” And so they speared her, too. 

The second case is a little different. 

A woman named Mar‘mar had been married to an old man named Mauwadi, 
who had been killed by Birigidji, her sweetheart. Later on, Mar‘mar was camped at 
Dandji’nura, towards Caledon Bay, when she saw two men coming towards her with 
spears. She began to “swear” at them? : 

“ “ourga,dumur' manda! ‘dati:ga ‘nugana’mir ! 

penis/big/you two women copulating with 

‘bund 3ir'dumur ! 'mi:l ‘bilyaridjan ! ‘gu‘la'dumur! 
buttocks/big eye (subsection term)(a) excrement/big 
‘mI :gw ‘lalga:l!. . .” 

(like an evil spirit)(b)/greedy. 


Notes. 

(a) She used the female form of the subsection term, the male being ‘yarid. 
This is insulting to a man, just as it is insulting to accuse a woman of being like a 
man. 

(6) That is, someone who dies not share food (etc.), but consumes it alone ; 
in theory, a normal human being of this area (as contrasted with a dog, or an evil 
spirit) does not act in this way. 

The two men had intended to spear Mar‘mar, and her outburst is alleged merely 
to have confirmed their belief that such a step was necessary. 

In both these cases it was anger, and not grief alone, that provoked the remarks 
to which exception was taken. The distinction between these two primary motives 
(which, of course, are confused to some degree in actual practice) appears to be made 
by the north-east Arnhem Landers, in their implicit assumption that abuse arising 
from the one is permissible, whereas from the other it is not. 


CONCLUSION 
In both these areas, as we have seen, there exist certain socially approved means 
by which women may express their grief. As might be expected from the differences 


18 These are some of the more obvious forms of abuse, and represent only a selection of the 
terms that were used in the two cases cited. A number of the other terms involved are rather 
obscure, and difficult to translate, and so have been omitted here ; and a few appear to have some 
ceremonial significance, but require further analysis. 
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in the two cultures, these show certain dissimilarities according to locality, but on 
the whole their function is the same. In both cases, a number of sentiments seem 
to predominate, among others that occur less frequently. Summarized, these are : 


(1) A wish for the dead to return. This may be explicitly stated, or merely 
implicit in the song or speech, and in some cases the spirit is directly 
addressed. 

(2) Recollections of some real or imaginary incident that took place during the 
lifetime of the sick or injured person, or the deceased. At Bathurst-Melville 
Islands these are reinforced by pretended plans and suggestions for the 
future. 

Interest in or speculation concerning the future of the deceased’s spirit or 
(especially in north-east Arnhem Land) body. 

References to a husband’s associations, actual or potential, with other 
women, against the wife’s will. 

In north-east Arnhem Land there is also the desire for revenge, arising from a 
wish to blame someone for the illness or death of the subject of the song. In this 
area, too, there seems to be more stress on the death of children, but in the absence 
of sufficient data taken over a long period it is unwise to make a comparison. The 
time factor is important, since apparently at Bathurst-Melville Islands children’s 
deaths are keenly felt, although only a few such songs were recorded ; probably 
adult deaths provoke more “ interesting ’’ songs, and so are remembered for longer 
periods. 

In the Bathurst-Melville Islands songs there are far more erotic references, 
although (as mentioned) virtually all songs of this nature have been kept for special 
discussion. This does not seem to be a matter of artificial selection on the part of 
informants since, although such choice was exercised at Bathurst-Melville Islands, 
recordings in north-east Arnhem Land were taken from actual cases over a period of 
ten months, and to that extent are representative. Analysis of the actual contents 
of the songs, from either a cultural or a psychological point of view, is of course not 
attempted here. They are presented in order to show that avenues for the expression 
of women’s grief do exist in these cultures; any interpretation of the sentiments 
involved, on a less superficial level, is beyond the scope of this brief paper. 

Another feature is the “‘ humorous ”’ twist (from the local point of view) given 
to many of the Bathurst-Melville Islands songs. They may appear to the outsider 
more flippant, and possibly less dramatic, than their eastern Arnhem Land counter- 
parts ; but this is due to the more mundane nature of the subject matter, and the 
personalizing of the ill or deceased’s spirit as a participant in the dialogue. 

In both areas, the songs (Bathurst-Melville Islands) and the interjections and 
monologues (north-east Arnhem Land) represent “ individual ”’ variations within a 
culturally accepted pattern. The elements involved stem from the culture itself, 
from the past experience of the singer, and from the demands of the specific situation 
which has invoked this response. 
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The fact that certain words, phrases and so on are in use does not necessarily 
mean that the emotions which find utterance through them are sincere, especially 
in a community where some form of mourning ritual is obligatory. (One may cite 
our own society, where conventional expressions of sorrow do not always represent 
genuine emotion.) But at least, where such verbal symbols are available, they do 
serve as a vehicle for genuine grief. 

The range of verbal symbols which can be employed in such circumstances is 
restricted by cultural factors; in our own culture, for instance, there is only a 
limited number of ways in which sorrow can find verbal expression without appearing 
artificial or distorted. It is evident therefore that the apparently rather narrow 
range of such devices displayed in the above songs is not merely a local feature, and 
provides no clue to the intensity of feeling involved. In some cases (for example, 
the tirade of Jaerwo’riga) one may assume that deep emotion is felt by the speaker ; 
but for the most part other, perhaps equally subjective, criteria must be employed. 

Both communities recognize the presence of sorrow in the face of illness and 
death, but in perhaps a broader sense than we ourselves would use to define it in 
corresponding circumstances. People on the fringe of the affected family or clan 
are supposed to feel sorrow ; and such is the force of suggestion, culturally imposed, 
that in many cases they do, to all intents and purposes, actually experience this. 
At the same time, other members of the group do not always take the mourners’ 
professions of misery at their face value, and are critically observant of their other 
activities as well. 

Jaerwo’riga, for instance, was accused of having caused her daughter’s illness 
(acute gastro-enteritis) by eating a variety of turtle egg which is forbidden to mothers 
with young children. And other women remarked later that she could not have 
felt really sorry, since she was eating fish within a fortnight of the child’s death. 
(Normally fish should be taboo for at least two to three months, but in these days 
not many younger women observe the full period.) 

But what, after all, concerns us here is not so much the sincerity of the emotion 
in question as the means available for expressing it. 

Both at Bathurst and Melville Islands and in north-east Arnhem Land, as we 
have seen, songs provide a suitable and customary medium for this; and in each 
area a certain degree of latitude is permitted within the cultural pattern. Bathurst- 
Melville Island culture achieves this through its shifting kaleidoscope of songs, no 
two being exactly the same, and each varying slightly according to context and 
singer. In north-east Arnhem Land the song cycles have been largely stabilized 
by tradition, but allow scope for the expression of relatively more transient emotion 
in the insets and interjections which at times develop into lengthy and spirited 
monologues. 


CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 
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A NOTE ON Dr. LEACH’S “ PRIMITIVE CALENDARS ” 
By LrEo AUSTEN 


The main reason for my paper on the “ Calendar of Kiriwina ’’ was economic. 
During my years in the Trobriands I found that garden planting was not always at 
regular times as is most essential for the planting of yams in that particular district, 
and so | considered it essential to lay down a calendar of months according to the 
European solar year. After considerable research I found that this could be done 
by the intercalation of an extra lunar period in those years where there were thirteen 
lunar months. 

Christianity had not progressed so much in all districts to have “ prejudiced 
any calendarial function which the pagan Milamala festival may have contained.” 

The old culture of the Kiriwinans has degenerated, and even in my time I could 
obtain no data “‘ which explains at all satisfactorily how this problem of correlation 
presents itself to the people concerned.’ 

With regard to the intercalary month: My calendar of Kiriwinan moons 
according to the European solar year does not work out by inserting an extra month 
every three years, though it would approximately do so in a lunar year. But as | 
have said this solar calendar was laid down to help the natives when their own 
customs had become chaotic due to Christianity and higher education. 

I duly recognized that the primitive Kiriwinans did not understand the concept 
of a year as being a fixed period of time. My chart of “‘ New moons” was laid 
down after my research work into native periods of time from one Milamala to 
another, and although their stellar observations, except for that of Kibi and Uluwa, 
have nothing to do with the native moons, the various other stars I have mentioned 
are of value to the gardener as an incentive in his work. The fact that he realizes 
the positions various stars in the sky should occupy during certain lunar periods when 
certain garden work should be completed shows that stars are considered in relation 
to garden work, though not in any ceremonial sense. His observation that certain 
stars are near the zenith in the early morning of Milamila time is easily noticeable 
in any native community. It does not mean that Milamala time is fixed by the time 
of their position in the sky in that when the correct Milamala is held the stars are 
seen in the position I have mentioned in my paper. 

I quite agree that the primitive Kiriwinan “‘ scheme is a special method of 
calculating moons, especially full moons, standing for important tribal movements 
which cover interesting and dramatic times of the year.” 

Dr. Leach says that “ the Trobriander does not always plant his yams on the 
same (solar) date.’’ Quite true, but anyone who has lived in the Trobriands for any 
length of time soon finds out that planting early or too late is sometimes disastrous 
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to crops. The natives themselves realize this, and during my time this was due to 
confusion of their native months. The stargazer at Wawela each year checked the 
moon of Gelivilari, but many Trobrianders went their own way and would not 
recognize that the moon of January/February might be named incorrectly owing 
to the previous period between Milamala and Milamala having an extra lunar 
month. This position of the Wawela stargazer was one not of modern invention 
but one that had been handed down by ancestors from time immemorial. If the 
people had been able to intercalate an extra period when necessary, even by con- 
tinuing their dancing period, why bother to have such a personage at Mosiuma of 
Wawela ? 

It will be seen that my 10 moons and Malinowski’s are exactly the same. 

In footnote 27 Dr. Leach spells Kaluwalasi as Kaluwasalesi. Neither Malinowski 
nor I used this spelling. 

The only star I have said was used for correction of the calendar was Kibi. 
Perhaps Mosiuna, Mitakata the paramount chief, and many fowosi were just using 
their imagination, though why Mosiuma should go without sleep at night or be 
wakened during the night to watch for Kibi unless it played some importance in 
Trobriand life, is beyond me. I do not consider my evidence at all “ flimsy.” | 
did not look for this evidence. I found it before I even knew the Islanders were 
interested in stars. That came after. I found that the stars played their importance 
as though the lunar periods were important in defining festivals, etc. and that the 
best gardeners knew all about the stars’ positions and what period of gardening 
should be undertaken during a certain star’s position. 

I do not know why the Wawela stargazer checks the moon with Kibi except 
to make sure the cycle has not gone “ silly.’”’ I doubt if this is modern and think 
it is a part of their original culture, as I do not believe the Trobrianders of the pre- 
European days would have invented it. 

Cricket took place when planting should have been going on, and it was the 
paramount and district chiefs who came to me at one time asking me to make an 
order prohibiting cricket in the morning so that gardening could be proceeded with. 
I did not come across anything in the nature of a doubling of the Milamala festival 
during my period of four and a half years in the Trobriands. 

If Kiriwina and Kuboma are dependent on the appearance of the palolo moon at 
Vakuta, then surely Kiriwina and Kuboma could reorganize their months from this. 
But they do not. 

Malinowski says “ The gardening activities are synchronized throughout the 
district, in spite of the differences of moon reckoning.”’ 
Wawela check as the means for doing this. 


I can only suggest the 


The present-day Trobriander has not sufficient primitive culture to invent a 
system such as we find now. The Trobrianders’ early ancestors landed near the 
north-west end of the island where there is no milamala moon and went south- 
eastward. Why could not the Wawela check on the moon be a remnant of this 
early culture when there was no milamala available ? 
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I could get nothing definite regarding the period or moon Yakokt ; as I have 
said, my informants were very varied on the point. 

Undoubtedly if the Vakutan milamala is considered as the standard for the 
coming months elsewhere in Kiriwina it would work out as Dr. Leach says, but in 
my time no reference was made in any way to Vakuta in the Kiriwinan and Kuboma 
districts. 

I have never heard of a doubling of Milamala time in Vakuta, but it may be 
possible, for the yams grown there do not require the same attention as in Kiriwina. 
Therefore in that district the planting time may not be so important as it is in 
Kiriwina and Kuboma. 

Leo AUSTEN. 





REVIEW 


Die Bhil in Zentralindien. By Wilhelm Koppers, Verlag Ferdinand Berger, Horn- 
Wien, 1948. Pp. 354 and 16 plates at end. 


This book is a comprehensive account of an Indian people domiciled immediately 
east of the Gujarati, in western India. It represents a period of some twelve months’ 
field work done in 1938-39. The writer of the article “ Bhils”’ in the thirteenth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica calls the people ‘‘ Dravidians,”’ but Fr, 
Koppers, following the suggestion of Fiirer-Haimendorf, believes that a study of the 
small, scattered pre-Aryan and pre-Dravidian tribes of India can lead to a new and 
fuller understanding of Indian cultural history. He believes that the Bhil have a 
part in this primitive stratum of Indian population, although they are linguistically 
Aryan, for all that their name derives from a Dravidian root meaning “ a bow.”’ 

According to the author’s opinion, the Bhil are an originally non-Aryan people, 
who, during the days when the Gujarati Kingdom flourished, took over their masters’ 
Aryan language; They, however, are by no means a homogeneous people, and differ 
much in various parts of their territory. The northern section has been much 
influenced by bearers of a higher culture. 

The book covers all aspects of Bhil life—economic, industrial, technological, 
sociological, religious—and includes also a collection of Bhil songs in text and trans- 
lation. There are numerous line drawings, as well as 16 plates at the end of the 
book, together with a bibliography. 

A considerable section of the book is given to material culture and manner of 
life of the Bhils. This section is well illustrated by line drawing, and many items of 
general interest outside the strictly descriptive task, e.g. proverbs showing the need 
and value of work—given in Bhil and German (p. 42). The chapter on social 
organization gives much of its space to clans and totemism, but curiously enough no 
list of kinship terms with relevant discussion is given. Cross-cousin marriage is 
practised by some groups of Bhils only at the present day. Descent is patrilineal, 
at least nowadays, but the mother’s brother still has a place of influence (p. 132). 

The largest section of the book is occupied by discussion of the religious life of 
the Bhils (pp. 141-310), covering sections on feasts, prayer, offerings, magic, death 
ceremonies, the great festival of the dead, gods, spirits, holy things, which space 
does not allow to be examined in detail in the present review. A full index facilitates 
reference. 

This is a book to be recommended, and the copious references at the foot of 
nearly every page permits its use as a basis of a very wide study of the Bhils. 


A. CAPELL. 
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